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IN DEFENSE OF PAUL HEYSE, FEMINIST 
HENRY SAFFORD KING 


AFTER being no less than a celebrity for nearly fifty years, Heyse's 
star began in the nineties to be dimmed by the dust-cloud of the 
Naturalists. But he was too imposing a figure to be completely eclipsed 
by a rival constellation, and before he died he was honored by the 
award of the Nobel prize for literature. Nevertheless his primacy has 
been questioned ever since, with the result that he has not had the 
attention he deserves. In some quarters he has been treated with con- 
tumely; in others, at least one aspect of his activity has almost 
escaped notice. It is that aspect which is the subject of this essay. 

To adduce from among the literary historians a few examples of 
stepfatherly treatment, let me cite the following: Kuno Francke 
(Social Forces in German Literature) doffs his cap at Heyse's 
“aesthetic refinement," but does not recognize him as the reflex of a 
social force, and therefore grants him only impersonal, miscellaneous 
mention. Max Koch (Gesch. d. d. Lit., Vogt und Koch) admits that 
Heyse knows the soul of woman, but fails to recognize the use he 
makes of his knowledge, and complains that the poet “places love 
altogether too much in the foreground." Eduard Engel (Gesch. d. d. 
Lit.), also having eyes, seems to see not: “The triumph of love over 
every earthly thing is a recurrent theme of his Novellen.” Vilmar 
(Gesch. d. d. Lit.) records the opinion that Heyse entered the arena 
of tendencious writing in his novels Kinder der Welt and Im Paradies, 
but that this was “contrary to his custom,” and leads us therefore to 
conclude that there was no “tendency” in his Novellen. Like Engel, 
Alfred Biese (Deutsche Literaturgeschichte) sees conventional mar- 
riage and the elementary power of love in their relation to each other 
as a recurring theme in Heyse's Novellen. “Everything revolves about 
love." 

Not one of these historians is hostile to Heyse. What each one has 
to say is true as far as it goes. But it just misses the point which I 
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It is small wonder that now and then literary historians slip: the 
field they cover is vast. We are less inclined to excuse the specialist. 
His tool is the microscope. From him we demand exactness. 

In his study entitled The German Novelle (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1934), Mr. E. K. Bennett has made some statements about 
Heyse which I intend to challenge. Mr. Bennett’s book is one of the 
very few histories of the German Novelle in English, and as such is to 
be welcomed. In his treatment of Heyse, however, the author has run 
amuck. Apparently misled by the statements of critics and historians, 
he has used them as prompters in forming his own adverse conclu- 
sions. These conclusions he has at times reduced to clichés which in- 
validate his criticism. Here are some of Mr. Bennett’s opinions: 
(1) Heyse’s theory of the Novelle is not profound. (2) Heyse is not 
profoundly ethical. (3) Heyse is irresponsible. (4) L’Arrabbiata lacks 
depth and significance. (5) Heyse’s problems are no problems at all, 
and his influence upon the Novelle is to be deplored. (6) Heyse pre- 
sents a more superficial view of life than does Keller, Storm or Ludwig. 
(7) Modern criticism has given Heyse a less important place than 
Keller or Storm. 

Let us examine these strictures more closely. 

1. Heyse’s theory of the Novelle—Mr. Bennett is compelled to ad- 

mit—is the most famous; but he hastens to warn us that it is “not 
necessarily on that account the most profound or characteristic.” He 
quotes 17 lines from Heyse’s “Aus der Werkstatt,” the first four of 
which are as follows: 
We expect of a Novelle, to which we attribute artistic values, that it should 
present to us a significant human fate, an emotional, intellectual or moral con- 
flict, and that it should reveal to us by means of an unusual happening a new 
aspect of human nature. 

This is not bad, we should say, for a start. But Mr. Bennett is 
loath to admit that it is even good. “The theory of Heyse,” he com- 
ments here, “proves under investigation to be neither very profound 
nor very illuminating. All he says in effect is that a Novelle must 
have a definite subject-matter.” 

I have selected this passage because it is characteristic of Mr. 
Bennett’s entire method of treating Heyse: at the outset he has 
clapped the cliché “not profound” upon his victim, and in order to 
bring his other comments in line, he steps him down at all points. “A 
definite subject-matter” is decidedly not all that Heyse says “in 
effect”; but moderation of judgment and precision of statement are 
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not Mr. Bennett’s forte. Nor is he particularly consistent. After re- 
peatedly denying the profundity of Heyse’s theory, he nevertheless 
finds it convenient, time and again, to hark back to it as a most useful 
yardstick in his appraisal of various Novellen. 

Heyse’s own claim for his theory is so very modest that Mr. Ben- 
nett’s censure appears to be entirely gratuitous. Heyse denies in “Aus 
der Werkstatt” any intention of presenting a complete technique of 
the Novelle. Heyse witnessed in his day the tropical growth of a 
nondescript product that was accepted by the undiscriminating multi- 
tude as the Novelle. He was concerned to keep this’art form within 
bounds. To a certain extent the rules could be learned, but “without 
native talent,” he was fully aware, “no intrinsic advantage will be 
derived from them, and for the highest achievements . . . a touch of 
genius is requisite, which snaps its fingers at the wisdom of the 
schools." In other words, Heyse, with generous latitude, admits that 
there will be as many different kinds of Novellen as there are genuine 
artists producing them; but if the genre is not to lose its identity 
through wild, fantastic growth, there will be certain basic rules bind- 
ing all. His own use of them is their most brilliant vindication. 

2. Having dismissed Heyse's theory with a shrug, Mr. Bennett 
now proceeds to demolish his poetic personality. Just as Heyse's 
theory was not profound, so Heyse himself was not "profoundly 
ethical." ^With all the skill which Heyse unfolds in the story itself, 
there is a lack of ethical motive for the telling of the story"; “he was 
not a moralist, like Nietzsche, shaking at the ethical foundations of 
his generation; he was merely a frondeur tilting at the social conven- 
tions of his generation." 

No one who knows both Heyse and Nietzsche would have the 
hardihood to claim they were alike. But different as they were, they 
were both agreed upon the health, the sanity and validity of Nature, 
as opposed to the dry rot of mere convention. Nietzsche and Heyse are 
alike in their abhorrence of the hypocrisy and sham—the immorality 
—of yielding outwardly to the demands of obtuse society when in- 
wardly the heart rebels. Says Nietzsche: 

“Those people are an offense to me who are ready to convert every 
natural inclination into a disease, a defect or something opprobrious 
—these people have misled us into the belief that the urges and 
impulses of man were evil; they are the cause of our great injustice 
to our nature, to all nature!" 

And Heyse declares: “Gifted people who walk by their own light 
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extend by their aetions the boundaries of the ethieal realm, in that 
they let the light of their inner strength and greatness shine before 
them as an example, just as gifted artists push through the traditional 
boundaries of their art and extend them. And if the self-eonfidenee of 
those heroie souls shoots so wide of the mark as to beeome overween- 
ing abandon, is it not purified and atoned for by the tragic downfall?” 

A diseerning eritic will find in these sober words nothing of the 
“frondeur tilting at the soeial conventions of his generation.” To 
Heyse it was as elear as to Nietzsche that life is fluidie, not fixed, and 
that ethieal standards are remolded and reeast as human thought ad- 
vanees. The artist, both knew, has mueh to do with bringing about this 
advance. 

The eighteenth eentury left to the nineteenth a tremendous 
heritage of new and powerful ideas. It remained for the nineteenth 
eentury to battle with these ideas, and reduee them to terms of every- 
day life. Precisely this was occurring in Heyse’s lifetime, and although 
he was no titan like Nietzsehe, he was tremendously fascinated by 
this phase of social ehange, and by virtue of his treatment of it in his 
works, he was a front-rank fighter for it. Of one of these works Heyse 
wrote to Storm: “In any case you will find in my simple story ...a 
thoughtful chapter of the world’s misery and the remedy for it.” 

Gottfried Keller—ten years older than Heyse—early took up the 
cudgels for the younger poet. Said Keller: “This fine, speeifically 
artistic personality has to be reekoned among the phenomena whieh 
oecasion for vile respeetability the greatest discomfort and from 
which the literati . . . turn as dogs from a glass of wine. By the first 
words which sueh a talent utters, they reeognize the idiom of the 
beautiful whieh is so foreign to them, and they immediately look about 
for a eateh-word or abusive term with whieh they seek to revile and 
ostracize the object of their hatred. Then we hear petty animadver- 
sions, sueh as plastie skill, smooth verses, fastidiousness"—and, might 
we add, “aesthete” and “frondeur”] 

3. Mr. Bennett denounces Heyse as irresponsible. “Paul Heyse was 
a man of independent means, . . . able to devote himself entirely to the 
cultivation of literature; and though he eertainly was profoundly 
aware of his responsibilities to his art, . . . yet, in respeet of life he 
was ... irresponsible. That is to say, he was not rooted in eertain 
soeial forms of life... but was able to float arbitrarily on its surface.” 
This absurd critieism—intended as a reproaeh—is really a eom- 
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pliment. The artist who asks any favors of soeiety is worthy of none. 
“Absolve you to yourself,” eries Emerson. “Society everywhere is in 
eonspiracy against the manhood of its members. The virtue in most 
request is conformity. Self-relianee is ıts aversion. It loves not realities 
and ereators, but names and customs. 

“Whoso would be a man, must be a nonconformist. He who would 
gather immortal palms must not be hindered by the name of goodness, 
but must explore if it be goodness. Nothing is at last sacred but the 
integrity of our own mind.” And Gocthe assures us: “To feel the way 
for noble souls to follow is the most enviable of eallings.” 

There have been many poets who were “rooted in certain social 
forms of life,” as Mr. Bennett vaguely terms it. But the advantages 
to the poets were exceedingly dubious. What Schiller thought of it 
found spirited expression in the famous “Pegasus im Joehe.” “Grill- 
parzer,” Kuno Francke recalls, “was doomed to spend his life in the 
stifling atmosphere of Austrian bureaucracy and to see his poetic 
energies wasted under the humiliating annoyanees of a petty eensor- 
ship.” Gottfried Keller and Theodor Storm, whom Bennett extols 
above Heyse, were both “rooted” in official duties. These particular 
“roots,” however, did not prevent them from being terribly uprooted 
in eertain other “forms of life.” Keller and Storm were both not only 
hostile to the church, but positively atheistic. Were not they, too, for 
this reason “irresponsible”? Mr. Bennett apparently thinks not. 

Keller and Storm both write in their Novellen (Sinngedicht, Im- 
mensee) of the relations of men and women to each other and of both 
to society. Yet neither of them has thrown so much light on the subject 
as Paul Heyse. Keller admits that as a lone bachelor he understands 
nothing of these questions. And Nietzsche, also a bachelor, once said: 
“Only married men ought to write on woman.” Heyse, as a matter 
of fact, was not so completely uprooted because of financial inde- 
pendence as Mr. Bennett would have us think. Heyse was a happily- 
married man, whieh means that he really was rooted in the “form of 
life” regarding whieh Mr. Bennett would have us believe he was irre- 
sponsible. Mr. Bennett’s mistake is to imagine that economic 
dependence will cow the spirit of the artist; whereas if he has any 
sense of stewardship at all, economic need will not alter his attitude 
toward society one jot. 

4. “Heyse’s individualism moves only on the surface of life”; there 
is no idea-significance in Heyse (p. 209) ; with regard to the content 
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he sets the Novelle off upon a false track ın laying stress upon sup- 
posed individual psyehological problems, whieh have ceased to be 
problems today.” 

The implication that the problems treated are Heyse’s own and 
expired with their author is ludicrous. They are as old as Adam and 
Abraham and Menelaos, and are still throbbing in the hearts of men. 
As already stated, the nineteenth century was eonvulsed by ideas 
handed down from the eighteenth, and Heyse and his contemporaries 
treated these ideas—sometimes with identical themes—in their 
stories. One of the ideas handed down from the French Revolution 
was “equality.” A eorollary of “equality” is the self-determination of 
woman. The early nineteenth century saw the beginnings of feminism, 
and by it the latter half was still being agitated. 

Heyse was apparently throughout his literary career a feminist. 
He never tires, in his stories, of showing the tension that arises from 
the meeting of two strong personalities, the seeming hostility that 
grows out of the interplay of these personalities; the instinctive urge 
of one to assert a superiority that will eause a submergenee of the 
other; and the final resolution of the problem in the recognition of the 
rights of eaeh. Heyse was never interested in the professional and 
political application of the “rights of women.” Not jobs and votes 
for women, but the understanding of women and their elevation to a 
position of intelligent self-determination was his burning interest. 
He rings the changes on the theme of individual self-determination— 
for men as well as for women—and this theme is so prominent that it 
almost gives the lie to Spiero’s statement that his Novellen were far 
removed from all Tendenzpoesie. The Tendenz is unmistakable, but 
so skillfully woven into the body of the Novellen that it has escaped 
the eyes of the historians. Heyse was not merely the erotic writer which 
the historians agree that he was, but an out-and-out feminist; and 
if his problems have ceased to be problems today, it is only in the 
sense that they are no longer the subject of heated public controversy. 
Modern ehivalry accepts Heyse’s views, at least in public; but in 
private life, as long as men are physically superior to women, there 
will continue to be some who will lord it over women until the ehivalry 
and insight of the few become the rule of the many. Heyse’s problems, 
instead of being outdated, are up to the minute in modernity. 

5. Mr. Bennett, we have seen, has weighed L’Arrabbiata and 
found it wanting. We will now weigh Mr. Bennett. His own words 
shall serve as the balance (p. 211): “Lauretta” (sic), he writes, “a 
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young fisher maiden of Sorrento, is known as L’Arrabbiata because 
she will tolerate no love-making from the young men but repulses 
their advances with violence. Tonino, a young ferryman who is in 
love with her, rows her across to Capri as part of his normal duties; 
on the way back in the evening he attempts to embrace her. She bites 
his hand savagely, and during the respite thus obtained jumps over- 
board. Tonino, overcome with remorse, fishes her out and rows her 
back to Sorrento without further ineident or even exchange of con- 
versation with her. In the evening Lauretta comes of her own free 
willto Tonino’s hut and binds up his hand and, so we are led to infer, 
his heart also. 

“It is in effect a very charming little idyll, without any great 
depth or significance to it, such as there is consisting in the drawing 
of the fierce, untamed Lauretta, whose heart determines both in 
repulsion and surrender her course of action. And this type of woman 
reappears again and again in Heyse’s stories—indeed his Novellen 
are nearly all about women.” 

It isindeed very good of Mr. Bennett to bend so low as to call it 
“in effect a very charming little idyll.” (Mr. Bennett is quite patroniz- 
ing when he says “in effect.”) The other things he says are not so 
good. In the first place, why should not Heyse’s Novellen be nearly 
all about women? We thought it was the practice in the very best of 
quarters to admit women to literature, and we know of at least one 
gifted author who could not write a story unless he was in love. 
Strangely enough, not only poets but also painters and sculptors— 
really good ones, Mr. Bennett—have been guilty of doing a great 
many women, too. Heyse, as a matter of fact, so far as I can recall, 
tells no story “about women.” As a feminist he is interested in men 
and women. But this is a point Mr. Bennett has overlooked. 

The rest of Mr. Bennett’s narrative is a mesh of false, flippant 
or misleading statements. The name of the girl is not Lauretta, but 
Laurella; and there is not one whisper in the story to suggest that 
she is a fisher maiden. The “violence” of Laurella consists in tossing 
her head to one side and refusing to enter lightheartedly into 
the young men’s jests. “Tonino,” as Mr. Bennett familiarly calls 
him, does not row her back in the evening, but in the early afternoon. 
He attempts not to embrace but to murder her! The bite in the hand 
was therefore not “savagery,” but magnificent presence of mind. 
It is not true that Tonino “fishes her out,” as Mr. Bennett so flip- 
pantly avers. And it is egregiously false that he “rows her back to 
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Sorrento without further incident or even exchange of conversation 
with her.” Furthermore Laurella has been dubbed L’Arrabbiata by 
the boys of the neighborhood, because they do not understand her. 
Mr. Bennett understands her no better, and so he calls her “fierce” 
and “untamed.” As a matter of fact, she is merely an independent 
child who knows her own mind and quietly goes her own way 
minding her own business. Finally, we are not “led to infer” that 
Laurella “binds up” Tonino’s heart. That is quite obvious! 

Mr. Bennett’s patronizing bow to the “charming little idyll” 
comes with little grace after this awkward performance. He de- 
clares that L’Arrabbiata has “little depth or significance.” Are we 
not compelled to conclude that Mr. Bennett’s criticism has little 
depth or significance? Heyse must be read with sensibility and 
subtlety. He is the kind of artist who never tells all, but leaves much 
to be read between the lines. Mr. Bennett says Tonino “rows her 
back to Sorrento without further incident.” This is a case in point. 
As a matter of fact, there does occur right here a very important in- 
cident in the life of Laurella and the development of the story. 
Though it takes place before our eyes, the author does not say it. 
The story says it. But Mr. Bennett misses it. “L’Arrabbiata,” Mr. 
Bennett concludes, “remains even today his most famous Novelle; 
but to place it, as a former generation did, on the same level of 
excellence as Der arme Spielmann or Die Judenbuche or Romeo und 
Julia auf dem Dorfe is to betray a complete lack of sense of values 
in literature.” 

We are not so sure about this weighty pronunciamento. We would 
rather say: Such a procedure is merely to pick up the gauntlet 
thrown down by a one-sided dogmatist. 

6. “Heyse’s writings present a far more superficial view of life 
than the works of Keller, Storm or Ludwig” (p. 207). Behold another 
cliché, tossed off as lightly as Mr. Bennett’s favorite word “pro- 
fundity.” His repeated use of this word, by the way, reminds us of 
“a good remark” by Lessing’s Franziska: “We seldom speak of the 
virtue we possess, but all the oftener of the one we lack.” 

What is Heyse’s view of life? What is Keller’s and Storm’s? 
(It would be merely repetitious to drag in Ludwig.) Let us bear in 
mind that we are speaking of that particular aspect of the view of 
life which involves men and women in relation to each other as 
friends or lovers. Mr. Bennett extols Storm and Keller because they 
are gut biirgerlich. He condemns Heyse because Heyse is not. How 
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it follows that Heyse’s view of life is ipso facto superficial is more 
than I have been able to comprehend. Life consists of change, and he 
who sees this and “collaborates with the inevitable” certainly has a 
more profound insight into truth than he who sits on the status quo. 
Mr. Bennett cites Das Sinngedicht of Keller as “treating some aspect 
of the relation between man and woman in respect of marriage.” 
“Some aspect” is indeed a vague characterization, and I challenge 
anyone to find anything in these stories regarding marriage, that will 
even remotely hint that Keller possessed a more profound view of 
life than Heyse. The utmost they will do for the reader will be to 
give him a few hours of delightful reading and leave him in a pleased 
state of mind. Of Storm Mr. Bennett truly writes: “Ultimately there 
is in the Novellen of Storm something depressing, distressing. He 
was himself never able to overcome a sense of the sorrow and distress 
of life, and it is with fear and misgiving in his heart that he en- 
visages the world.” 

A concrete example of this profound view of life is found in 
Immensee; (“indeed Immensee is in almost every respect a compre- 
hensive example of Storm’s whole method” p. 168). In this story a 
gut biirgerlich mother owns, manages and governs her daughter so 
completely that the personality of the latter is totally submerged. 
Her love for Reinhard is stifled, and Elizabeth, after much mis- 
giving, hesitation and postponement, marries “the good Erich,” for 
whom she has a “sisterly” affection. The mother accompanies the 
daughter to her new home. Erich has about as much comprehension 
of his wife’s sensitive, imaginative nature as the stolid storks that 
parade around his pea vines. Unknown to Elizabeth he invites Rein- 
hard to visit them. The love of Elizabeth and Reinhard flares up, and 
Reinhard leaves, at Elizabeth’s request, never to return again. 

This is all eminently respectable, eminently biirgerlich, but just 
how profound is open to question. According to Storm’s view of life 
we must fold our hands and resign ourselves to the inevitable. But 
is it inevitable? Is there nothing to be done about it? Elizabeth has 
acquiesced in a contract which cheats her of life and truth, and 
compels her to wear a mask and live a lie. The law says she belongs 
to Erich, but her heart cries out for Reinhard. Reinhard knows she 
is made for him, knows their union would be a structure of beauty 
and truth, but to save the feelings of a prosaic “husband” and an 
obtuse mother, he does nothing. 

Since to Mr. Bennett respectability is synonymous with pro- 
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fundity, it should satisfy him. But we know it would not satisfy 
Heyse, and he wrote his problem Novellen to record his rebellion. 
The effect of Heyse’s rebellion is to make his readers more responsive 
to the rights of the human heart, to take the side of human per- 
sonality when in conflict with mere machines and institutions. “The 
great poets," says Emerson, “are judged by the state of mind they 
induce.” In this respect Heyse appears to bear very favorable com- 
parison with all his contemporaries, including Storm. The state of 
mind induced by Storm is one of soporific melancholy. 

7. “During Heyse’s lifetime he was named side by side with 
Keller, Storm and C. F. Meyer. Modern criticism has sorted them 
out a little and given Heyse a less important place than the others.” 

Again Mr. Bennett is vague. Does he mean by “modern criticism” 
some sour professor with an axe to grind against Heyse’s aloofness 
from the glum respectability of the Bürgertum? In the place of Mr. 
Bennett’s vague “modern criticism" I should like to adduce the 
opinion of two well-known critics who, I believe, are sufficiently 
recent to be called modern. Richard M. Meyer quite pointedly re- 
marks: “Just because (Heyse) was formerly idolized perhaps beyond 
desert, every dilettante critic now imagines it his duty to prove the 
progress of our artistic judgment over that of earlier times by a 
scornful shrug of the shoulder. . . . It is time this arrant misjudg- 
ment should cease” (Italics mine). As a reflex, Meyer continues, of 
the movements that stirred his time, Paul Heyse has such impor- 
tance that there is hardly an author of the period that can be named 
beside him. And in the opinion of Adolf Stern, the German people 
possess in Paul Heyse a poet “whose happiest and most peculiar 
creations will live as long as German life preserves so much as a 
modicum of its present patterns and the German language is not 
transformed into a completely new one.” 

Summary. It has not been the purpose of this essay to praise 
Heyse “beyond desert,” but to define his position, and to protest 
against the “scornful shrug” of a mistaken critic. Said Goethe to 
Eckermann: “The region of love, of hope, of despair, and of the 
other humors and passions of the soul, is innate in the poet, and he 
is in his element when describing them.” This region was eminently 
Heyse’s. He was no towering genius; but he had a mission, I am 
sure, as certainly as a Goethe, a Dante, or a Michelangelo. 

Heyse was a feminist, and his great urge was to show the validity 
of the idea of the self-determination of woman. In many Novellen 
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he rings the changes on this theme: L’Arrabbiata, Das Mädchen von 
Treppi, Marion, Im Grafenschloß, Vetter Gabriel, Die Reise nach 
dem Glück, Zwei Gefangene, Ein Ring, Das Glück von Rothen- 
burg—to mention a few at random. Nor did his view of self- 
determination imply the subordination of the man to the woman, as 
UnvergeBbare Worte, Er soll dein Herr sein and Das Glück von 
Rothenburg clearly show. The key to his view of self-determination 
is found in the words respect for human personality, including re- 
spect for one’s self. In Heyse’s works the woman is elevated to a 
position of intelligence, where she seeks—and is often able—to know 
her own heart and mind and resist the temptation to throw herself 
away in the fatally wrong direction. In a clever poem entitled 
“Frauenemanzipation” Heyse exhorts women to think—not to play 
with thinking in a dilettante fashion: to develop a personality with 
a valid ideology, so that when the evil days come, as come they 
will, the woman can retire to the isle within, and be at peace. In 
the last two lines he slyly admits he may not wear just the cloth 
of a father confessor, but he protests that he is their friend just 
the same and—“time will tell!” 

Heyse’s Novellen do not have the stark realism, the tang of the 
soil, the almost homespun fiber of Keller’s. Instead there is a fine- 
ness of texture that is consonant with his cultured personality. Into 
this texture are wrought many values of indubitable worth through 
the witchery of an inventive poetic imagination unequalled in Ger- 
man literature. So rare is a talent like this that we should grate- 
fully receive its gifts, and reserve our animadversions for the un- 
worthy. 


REED CoLLEGE 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FREQUENCY WORD LIST 
FRANCIS MAGYAR 


ALTHOUGH it is generally agreed that the once sensationally interest- 
ing educational ideas of Comenius belong to the past, practically every 
investigator makes allusions to the fact that Comenius very often 
voiced opinions which the modern educator fully shares. The con- 
sensus of opinion with regard to Comenius seems to be that he is one 
of the precursors of modern pedagogy,’ yet, almost none of the in- 
vestigators has thought it worth his while to point out that only 
recently some tendencies in the field of modern language teaching 
might directly be traced back to the works of Comenius. Even recent 
books, like that by Anna Heyberger,? although unquestionably one 
of the best in the extensive Comenius literature, fail to do full justice 
to Comenius as a precursor of ideas concerning the teaching of lan- 
guages. 

The present study does not intend to deal fully with the reforms of 
Comenius in the field of language teaching, but will merely try to 
show to what extent Comenius might be regarded as a precursor of 
modern tendencies in the realm of modern language teaching. We shall 
particularly try to deal in detail with Comenius as a compiler of a 
word list. 

It scems that Comenius was induced by the not exactly pleasant 
memories of his own schooldays to think of a reform of language 
teaching. He was but one of the thousands whose youth was wasted 
in these “slaughterhouses of the young.”* He must have undergone 
the tragic experience that thousands of pupils have had to undergo: 
that schools fulfill their duties but imperfectly; that they lay more 
emphasis upon the acquisition of formal knowledge than upon forma- 
tion of the intellect. He could see, moreover, that educators were not 
fully conscious of the goal they were striving for; nor did they fully 
realize what means were best fitted to achieve the aims which they 
had, perhaps unconsciously, in mind. With regard to language study, 
Comenius came to the conclusion “that the complete and detailed 
knowledge of a language is quite unnecessary, and it is absurd and 


! Dictionnaire de Pédagogie et d'instruction primaire publié sous la direc- 
tion de F. Buisson. Paris, 1882, p. 421. G. Compayré: The History of Pedagogy. 
Heath & Co., Boston, p. 126. 

? Anna Heyberger: Jean Amos Comenius. Sa vie et son oeuvre d'éducateur. 
Paris, 1928. 

*'The Great Didactic of John Amos Comenius. Translated into English and 
edited with biographical, historical and critical introductions by M. W. Keat- 
inge. London, 1910, II, 79. 
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useless on the part of any one to try it. Cieero confessed that he was 
ignorant of the words used by artisans.”* 

This sentenee seems an exact formulation of an aim of language 
study, although it has the shortcoming of being negative rather than 
positive. At any rate, it clearly attests the fact that Comenius thought 
it necessary to eliminate waste of time and effort on the part of the 
language student. In this respect, he had models to follow. C. Vogel, 
who was head-master of the “Paedagogium” at Géttingen, had drawn 
up a scheme of instruetion in Latin in whieh he had outlined the daily 
task of the learner for twelve months. The student was to commenee 
by learning a list of simple words, arranged in alphabetical order, 
with the German meanings attached, and he was then to aid his mem- 
ory by eombining these words into sentences.? In this way he elaimed 
that a boy of moderate intelligenee, by working only two hours daily, 
could easily learn the Latin language in one year. This system was 
probably in Comenius’ mind when he devised his “Janua linguarum.” 

It is probably quite unneeessary to discuss in detail the absurdity 
of Vogel’s views. It seems more important to point out that notwith- 
standing the impetus given by Vogel to Comenius, the Janua shows a 
deeided progress in eomparison with Vogel’s ingenuous method. As 
Keatinge points out with reference to the Janua, there was no suitable 
elass-book from the study of whieh there eould be obtained a fairly 
comprehensive voeabulary and a knowledge of the strueture of sen- 
tenees, sufficient to enable a boy to attack a elassic author on his own 
aeeount. ^ Comenius therefore undertook the task of writing a book 
for this purpose. The result of his efforts was the renowned “Janua 
linguarum reserata, sive Seminarium linguarum et scientiarum 
omnium.” (1631)? A detailed deseription of this work, as well as of its 
further fate, ean easily be found in almost every history of education. 

The Janua had proved too diffieult for the boys who entered the 
Latin Sehool, and to meet their needs the Vestibulum or Entrance 
Hall to the Janua was composed. In 1643 Comenius made a vigorous 
effort to devote himself wholly to the revision of the Janua. Latin 
authors had to be gone through with minute eare to ensure that no 
important word was being omitted. The booklet offers, in ten hetero- 


“Ibid, II, 204. 

5 Ibid, I, 127. 

* Keatinge, op. cit., I, 18. 

"Cf. Anton Vrbka, Leben und Schicksale des Johann Amos Comenius. 
Znaim, 1892. pp. 74 ff. and S. S. Laurie, Johann Amos Comenius. Syracuse, 


1893, pp. 173 ff. 
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geneous chapters, five hundred sentences. Its aim was to acquaint the 
pupil with the most common words.’ From the foregoing it is clear 
that Comenius was practical enough to revise his original work so as 
to make it suitable for the needs of the language student. To show 
the procedure followed by Comenius and to let the reader have a 
clear insight into the thoughts of Comenius, we cite several passages 
from the preface of the Janua:? 

“That the true and genuine method of teaching the languages has 
not yet been known in schools, is very plain and manifest. The most 
of those who addicted themselves to learning, grew old even in study- 
ing words: ten years labor or more was bestowed upon the Latin 
tongue alone, and yet, the proficiency but slow and small, not able to 
quit the price of their pains." 

“The youth was held off, nay, and distracted, and is yet in many 
places delayed with Grammar precepts, infinitely tedious, perplexed, 
obscure, and (for the most part) unprofitable, and that for many 
years! 

“This was the first mischief; but furthermore, during the same 
time, it (I suppose the student) was stuffed with the names of things, 
without the things themselves. . . ." 

“It is much more easy to learn every word of the Latin tongue 
out of the Epitome (in which the original of them all were included) 
than by the hearing, conferring, or reading, until we should by ac- 
cident happen upon every particular word.” 

“We therefore thought it necessary that the universal frame of 
things should be digested into certain forms of boys’ capacity ... it 
came to passe therefore, that we raised one hundred most general 
titles of things. . . . Our next care was, that by perusing the Diction- 
aries we might cull out the most used words, (italics are mine) to ex- 
press the things for which they were first invented, or to which they 
were afterward applied, and to digest them in such order, that nothing 
needful might be omitted, nor anything inserted out of its place; we 
therefore reduced 9000 words into 1058 periods. . . .” 

*We have for the most part placed Synonyma's and Contraries 
together, in such a rank, that one may unfold the genuine sense of 
the other...” 

* Keatinge, op. cit., I, 28 and 54. 

*'The above citations are taken from The Gate of Tongues unlocked and 
opened (Latin, English and French) The Fifth Edition much Enlarged. By 
the labour and industry of I. A. Comenius, London, 1640. 
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An analysis of the foregoing citations of the preface of the Janua 
shows the following: 

1. In the opinion of Comenius, the methods hitherto applied are 
not workable. 

2. Grammar is no end in itself. As stated elsewhere: “Grammatica 
est magistra et judex linguarum cultiorum, cuius auxilio docemur 
intelligere, loqui et scribere illas recte.”?° 

3. Comenius emphasized the necessity of object-teaching. 

4. Comenius states that the knowledge of isolated words is not 
identical with mastering a language. 

5. The vocabulary to be known by the pupil must be a restricted 
one. Only the most frequently used words need to be known by the 
student. In the absence of such scientifically exact means as are at 
the disposal of the modern investigator, there was only one way open 
for Comenius to find the most common words of a language: he chose 
these words from the works of the most widely read authors. It might 
be objected that by selecting the words in this manner, the subjective 
element played too important a role. In view of the fact, however, 
that this criticism very often can be made of present-day editors 
of grammars and readers also, it seems fair not to criticize this phase 
of Comenius' procedure too much. 

It is hoped that even without a further discussion of the preface, it 
has been shown conclusively that in his compilation of a word list, 
Comenius, on the whole, was led by the same principles that the 
Modern Language Study had in mind when asking Professor Morgan 
to compile a German Frequency Word Book. 

Instead of following the further destiny of Comenius' works and 
particularly that of the Vestibulum, we undertake a comparison of 
the words of the Vestibulum with Morgan's Word Book.!! 

At first thought, it might seem absurd to undertake an investiga- 
tion of this kind. It might justly be objected that between the publi- 
cation of the two lists almost three hundred years have elapsed, and 
that German has changed too much in this interval to justify a com- 
parison. It might be added that the comparison does not promise any 
tangible results for another reason. Why compare a list compiled by 


? Vestibulum, p. 165. 
"The edition used by me is Joh, Amos Comeni Portael der saecken en 
spraeckon, Vestibulum rerum et linguarum. Amstelodami, apud Joannem Raven- 
steinium. 1073. Edited by Jacob Redingerus. German translation by Philipp 
von Zesen. The word list contains about 2800 words. 
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Comenius several hundred years ago, and whieh nobody elaimed to be 
a model, with Morgan’s Word Book? 

It must be stated at the outset, that our aim is not to criticize 
Morgan’s work. Those who are dissatisfied with it voiced their objec- 
tions on various oecasions, and we do not want to join them. The 
problem we are solely interested in is whether or not the eomparison 
of these two lists may yield any praetical result from the viewpoint 
of the classroom teacher. In other words, we do not want to criticize 
but to see if we can suggest anything tangible to future compilers of 
word lists, and to editors of textbooks. This aim and the possible 
praetical results may, we hope, justify our procedure. 

It might be said without fear of eontradiction that word lists, no 
matter on what basic prineiple they were compiled, are not perfect. 
Thorndike for example, lists the words brew, brewer, and brewery, 
but does not inelude beer in his list.'? 

In Comenius’ list we look in vain for the names of the months, or 
for such common words like glauben, Gesetz, deutsch, Garten, Lied, 
Wetter, etc. 

In Morgan’s Word Book we do not find Abendessen, or Nachtmahl, 
while Frühstück is listed. 


Words of Morgan’s list To be found in Comentus 

Nos. 1- 100 93 
101- 200 72 
201- 300 65 
301- 400 59 
401- 500 53 
501- 600 56 
601- 700 46 
701- 800 44 
80i- 900 42 
901-1000 44 
1001-1100 45 
1101-1200 48 
1201-1300 36 
1301-1400 37 
1401-1500 36 
1501-1600 27 
1601-1700 28 
1701-1800 26 
1801-1900 11 
1901-2000 22 


* Teacher’s Word Book of 20,000 Words. By Edward L. Thorndike. Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York, 1931. 
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Words of Morgan’s list To be found in Comenius 


Nos. 2001-2100 28 
2101-2200 29 
2201-2300 28 
2301-2402 26 

Words of Morgan’s list To be found in Comenius 
Per cent 

First five hundred 68.4 

First thousand 574 

First fifteen hundred 51.73 

First two thousand 445 

2402 words : 41.67 


An examination of the words not to be found in Comenius shows 
clearly that the occurence of many words is fully justified by the 
change that has taken place in the development of German during 
the last three centuries, and by the change of culture and civilization. 
One is struck, however, by the large number of foreign words con- 
tained in Morgan’s Word Book. There is no reason for assuming that 
these foreign words in Morgan’s Word Book have not high fre- 
quencies. As a matter of fact, however, we have as much reason to 
assume that the student will have no special difficulty in understand- 
ing these foreign words in context. We feel, therefore, justified, in 
listing, for practical purposes, instead of these words, an about equal 
number of words from the list of Comenius. As will be seen, a large 
percentage of these words are either cognates or else they seem to 
be more important than the easily recognizable words of the Morgan 
Book. 


Abendessen auferzichen bekümmert Dornbusch 
Aberglaube aufsagen bellen dorthin 
abfahren Aufruhr bereuen Drache 
Abgott aufsagen beschenken drehen 
abscheren auftrennen beschmutzen dreieckig 
ackern auftun Besen dreschen 
Affe Augapfel besichtigen durcheinander 
albern Augenbrauen Biber durchlöchern 
allerhand Augenlider Biene dürsten 
Almosen auskehren Birne Edelstein 
ältlich auslöschen blitzen Ehefrau 
Ambos ausrufen Blutwurst Eheleute 
Amme Auster Bogen einschläfern 
angewöhnen Axt Bohne Elefant 
Anis Backofen Braten Ellenbogen 
Anker Badestube Bratwurst Ente 
Ankläger Badewanne brüllen Erbse 
anlehnen är Buchstabe Erle 
anrufen Bauch Buchweizen Eule 
Armband behaart Diamant Falke 
Ärmel bejahen Dorn fällen 
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fasten 
fehlen 
Festung 
fischen 
Fiseher 
Flachs 
Flagge 
Fliege 
frieren 
Frosch 
Fuchs 
Fuhrmann 
Fußsohlen 
Galgen 
Galle 

Garn 

Geige 
genesen 
Gestirn 
glätten 
Gliedmassen 
Glückwunsch 
Goldschmied 
Gottesdienst 
gottesfürehtig 
gottlos 

grau 
grausam 
Gruft 
Gurgel 
Hafer 
Hammer 
Handschrift 
Handtuch 
Handwerker 
Harfe 

Hase 
háflieh 
Hausfrau 
Hecht 
Hemd 
Hering 

Heu 

heulen 
heurig 

Hexe 
hinken 
Hopfen 
Hose 

Huhn 
hungrig 
husten 
Jahrmarkt 
kahl 

Kamel 
Kamin 
kämmen 
Kanzel 
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Kappe 
Käse 
Kastanie 
Katze 
keck 
keinerlei 
Kerze 
Kirsehe 
klingeln 
Klinke 
Krähe 
Krebs 
Kreide 
Krokodil 
krumm 
Kuekuck 
Lamm 
lau 

Leber 
Leberwurst 
lehnen 
Leidwesen 
Leinwand 
Lense 
Lerche 
Linde 
Linsen 
Löffel 
Lügner 
mager 
Malz 
Marmor 
Maus 
Melone 
Messing 
Mohn 
Mücke 
murren 
Naehtmahl 
Nähnadel 
Nest 
nicken 
nobel 
Oehse 
Nuß 
Öffnung 
Oliven 
Orgel 
Peitsehe 
Pelz 
Pergament 
Pfeffer 
Pflaster 
pflücken 
picken 
plump 
Pretzel 
Pult 


De Wirt Cuinton HicH ScHooL 
New York City 


Rabe 

Rasen 
Raubvogel 
Regenbogen 
Regenwurm 
Reis 
Rettich 
Rinde 
Rippe 
rösten 
Rubin 
Rumpf 
Salbe 
Scheibe 
Sehere 
schief 
Schlächter 
schlank 
Schlitten 
schlueken 
schmeißen 
Schnabel 
Schneeke 
Sehornstein 
Sehule 
Sehulze 
Schwalbe 
Schwamm 
Sehwan 
Sehwefel 
Schwiegermutter 
Schwiegersohn 
Sehwiegertochter 
schwitzen 
Semmel 
seufzen 
Smaragd 
Sold 

Speck 

Speer 
Springbrunnen 
steif 

Star 
Stiefmutter 
Stiefsohn 
Stieftochter 
Stiefvater 
stinken 
Storeh 
Streit 
Striek 
Sumpf 
Suppe 

taub 

Taube 

Teig 

Teller 

Tiger 


Torte 
Traube 
Traum 
Trompete 
trotzen 
übergroß 
übermorgen 
übertreffen 
unartig 
undankbar 
uneben 
unedel 
Uneinigkeit 
unfruchtbar 
ungesehickt 
Ungeziefer 
ungleich 
ungliicklieh 
unhöflieh 
Unkraut 
unlängst 
unpäßlich 
unreif 
unsinnig 
untauglich 
unvernünftig 
unvollkommen 
unwürdig 
verloben 
verreisen 
verspäten 
verwelken 
viereckig 
vierfüßig 
Vogelbauer 
Waise 
Weber 

weg 

Weide 
Wespe 
Wiesel 
winden 
Witwer 
wohlauf 
Wolf 

zahm 
Zaum 

Zehe 

zerren 

Zink 

Zirkel 
Zither 
Zunge 
zuschließen 
Zwerg 
Zwiebel 
Zwilling(e) 


DIRECTNESS AND CONVENIENCE FOR THE 
READING APPROACH 


ALFRED H. THOMAS 


A DEVICE for use of leisure was in vogue a few years ago. By means 
of a Jig saw we cut a picture into hundreds of pieces. The aim was to 
destroy this pieture as much as possible and to make each piece 
look unfamiliar in relation to the whole. People with time on their 
lıands were asked to reconstruct the pieture. If there were such a 
word as “retrosynthesis,” it could be applied to such a reconstruc- 
tion. 

The conventional edition of a story in foreign language provides 
a similar activity for students—who have very little time on their 
hands. A story from life is analyzed into several thousand words. 
These are generalized into their common-denominator forms, alpha- 
betized, and placed into the most remote part of the book. 

This mass of analytic particles the student must synthesize back 
into the whole thought units that make up the story. He must de- 
termine which generalized forms and meanings explain the finite 
forms in the text. Often, however, the very principles taught by this 
procedure lead the student astray. He finds that the story is not the 
sum of grammar and word generalizations, that he cannot force 
language into the Procrustean twin-beds of grammar rules and usual 
meanings of words. 

What is most tiring, the devotee must “look up” almost every- 
thing he does not know. No other subject requires so much reference 
work or offers skills, attitudes, and adaptations at such an exorbi- 
tant price of mental, moral, and physical discipline. No other sub- 
ject in its organization, professional literature, and textbooks, pays 
less attention to “the law of satisfaction and annoyance.’ 

The student who is less zealous, possibly because he is taking 
language as a requirement, easily becomes discouraged. Vocabulary 
thumbing involves too much menial labor for the amount of stimu- 
lating achievement. It destroys interest. The student sees no re- 
lation to life or human interest in language. To him it has become a 
combination between abstract rules and word hunting. 

The effect of the word chase is even more harmful to the inter- 
ested student. He is zealous and curious. To him vocabulary thumb- 

! W, H. Kilpatrick, Foundations of Methods (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1926), p. 42. 
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ing becomes tedious, boring, and obviously wasteful. He wants 
meaningful language information somewhat in proportion to the 
discipline involved. No other subject requires from 5 to 25 refer- 
ences for one page of information. When standardized tests have 
placed him into the upper quartile, a student does not want to de- 
vote half an hour a page to texts currently published for his level. 
That is too much when he is required to read from 300 to 400 pages 
a semester. He loses respect for language teachers as well as their 
subject. 

The present reading approach is hardly direct. The direct oral 
method was more direct. It implied that language is not words and 
rules, but living expressions, synthetie thought groups, which must 
be experienced as such. It recognized that analysis becomes psycho- 
logically uneconomic when it requires the “retrosynthesis” of the 
classic method. Very little is being done to make the reading ap- 
proach direct. Except for a few idioms, remotely placed, most reading 
texts provide very little direct language information. Their organi- 
zations seem to assume that a knowledge of grammar and word 
generalizations provides adequate directions according to which the 
student can reconstruct the thought of the story. 

That is rationalism, putting the rule above the milieu with its 
innumerable situations. The development of language was and is 
naturalistic. Grammar is a courageous attempt by scholars to 
generalize where possible on the innumerable individual situations 
in an institution that was never instituted, but which developed 
naturalistically under the many influences of its environment. The 
dictionary, likewise, is an inadequate attempt to generalize on mean- 
ings of words, an effort to limit concepts in accordance with the 
symbols that naturalistically developed language, in its more ac- 
cepted manifestations, has attached to these concepts. 

Directness is even more practicable in the reading approach. In 
the oral method we are more limited to personality and ingenuity 
of teachers; it requires more space, time, and money. A direct read- 
ing procedure that employs adequately annotated and properly 
graded reading materials, has fewer limitations. Visible notes can 
explain or translate almost every difficulty. Word groups, idioms, 
colloquialisms, and difficult constructions, that cannot be profitably 
analyzed, can be translated as such. When it serves clarity, com- 
ponent parts of these units can still be explained parenthetically. 
This provides an adjustable balance between analysis and syn- 
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thesis.? An unlimited amount of such reading matter, that directly 
gives rich language information, can be placed into the hands of 
students. With a mass of such material the willing student, now 
relieved of tedious indirect experiences, can progress as fast as his 
mental capacity allows. He will waste little time spooning around in 
the pea-soup of his immature apperceptive mass. This applies 
especially to his home reading regarding which he cannot conveni- 
ently consult the instructor. 

The dictionary is not an ideal teaching device. It is not a text- 
book with psychological organization. Nor can we justify its present 
purpose at the ends of texts from the viewpoint of references. These 
are not so frequently demanded in other subjects. When we append 
special dictionaries to texts, we misapply the purpose of lexicog- 
raphy. Textbooks must teach; their organization must be based 
upon the best known laws of learning. 

Language is a communication of thought. Thought groups are 
its basic units. Isolated words are merely symbols by which we 
label concepts, out of context. Therefore an appended word list does 
not meet the natural learning situations of contextual words. Vo- 
cabularies are inadequate even when they list idioms and colloquial- 
isms according to catchwords. The student looks up the unknown 
words of a thought group, he applies the various meanings listed, 
and, after much disciplinary activity, he discovers that the expres- 
sion is beyond grammar and word generalizations. The textbook has 
led him a merry chase. The scheme is lexicography gone to seed— 
an academic anachronism. And we wonder why students are dic- 
tionary-bound. 

We talk about students who are otherwise intelligent, but “no 
good in language.” Often we take refuge in the unproved phrase, 
“no special language ability.” Do we mean that these students also 
learned the vernacular with greater difficulty? Or is the difference 
in part a matter of directness vs. indirectness, natural experiences 
vs. abstract analysis, and stimulation vs. discipline? The difference 
between time devoted to the vernacular and to foreign languages, 
does not enter here. We are trying to account for our “dunces” who 
may or may not be so classified by teachers of other subjects. In 
other words, to what extent must “ability” be defined in terms of 
abstract thinking, power of analysis, and love for disciplinary “re- 

? Peter Hagboldt, Language Learning (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935), p. 74. 
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trosynthesis,” in a subject that calls for the highest type of neuro- 
muscular habit formation? 

In learning the vernacular the procedure is most direct. Chil- 
dren learn concepts and thoughts almost simultaneously with the 
symbols. The process is naturalistic, not rationalistic; individual 
situations are essential while generalizations are subsequently in- 
cidental. There is very little analysis. Habits are formed in terms of 
synthetic meaningful units. The child learns, develops, and limits 
concepts and thoughts in association with their respective symbols. 

When adolescents or adults learn a foreign language, directness 
is equally important, because the psychological process is basically 
the same. While the learner does not now have to reaccumulate the 
conceptual material as he learns the new symbols, he does have to 
reorganize, reshape, and relimit almost his entire conceptual mass. 
This he can do most accurately and economically by experiences 
with symbols in synthetic and contextual units. For this purpose a 
list of isolated words is a most unscientific, cumbersome, and in- 
direct device. 

Professor Hagboldt discusses Felix Franke’s conclusion that in 
the learning of vocabulary the psychological procedure should be 
from concept (C) to foreign symbol (F) or from foreign symbol 
(F) to concept (C).5 One might suggest: With concept (C) Franke 
could only have meant foreign concept (FC). This may be assumed 
because Franke recommended object lessons. Also, he could not have 
meant native concept (NC), because a procedure of NC to F leads 
to incompleteness, if not inaccuracy. F labels FC. Better still, F 
labels its own foreign conceptual scope, that is, it stands for various 
FC’s some of which in themselves may have different conceptual 
characteristics and limits than their relatively corresponding NC’s. 
By historic necessity the native symbol is to the native conceptual 
scope what the foreign symbol is to the foreign conceptual scope. 
Native and foreign symbols overlap; rarely, if ever, are they con- 
gruous. The more clearly we see this incongruity, the better we ap- 
preciate directness as psychologically economic in language learning. 
FC to F or F to FC is only the initial step in gaining comprehension 
of a foreign symbol. The student may proceed from one contextual 
FC to F, or the reverse, but the relatively complete conceptual 
scope can rarely, if ever, precede or immediately follow F. The com- 


* Ibid., pp. 19-21. 
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plete conceptual scope is not likely to appear in one learning situ- 
ation ready to be associated with F. To attain accuracy and relative 
completeness, the procedure must be from F to various contextual 
FC’s or the reverse. Many new bonds must be established between 
F and the conceptual scope it represents. A complexity of new 
paths in the neural system must be used frequently in order to as- 
sociate F firmly with an adequately comprehensive conceptual scope. 
Comprehension power develops as new conceptual scopes for new 
syınbols are gradually intensified and extended by repeated con- 
textual experiences, regardless of whether these contexts are printed 
pages or every-day life and environment. 

Would convenient language information deprive the student of 
valuable discipline? Knowledge is power. Data are basic in forming 
judgments. In the search for truth all disciplinary devices must be 
subordinated to informative means. Exercise should assimilate, not 
emaciate. Discipline in language learning should involve experiences 
with language information, not experiences in thumbing pages and 
hunting information that is inadequate. Why not let the student 
experience a maximum of individual language situations per unit of 
time? Why not give him full and convenient information on each 
situation, so that he can move on and gain many more direct, mean- 
ingful, and stimulating experiences in a given time? Why keep him 
guessing and discourage him with uncertainty? Let him proceed 
confidently and successfully. Give him a change of scenery—more 
rapid movement of subject matter well understood will make him 
want to read on and know exactly what he is reading. Mastery, 
adaptations, and intelligent attitudes are effected only by sufficient 
experiences.* 

Adequate language notes would not interfere with sound infer- 
ence in reading. They would make inferences more intelligent and 
accurate. Intensive class reading should train for accurate extensive 
reading. Instead, slovenly habits formed in the latter are affecting 
the former. Can we expect extensive reading to be accurate? Even 
if the student knows grammar and basic words, he encounters too 
many difficulties in syntax, idioms, colloquialisms, and contextual 
words. There is so much he does not know that intelligent inference 
is impossible. He resorts to haphazard guessing and finds it con- 
venient to be satisfied with what he calls “the general meaning.” 


“Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926), pp. 8, 21, 37, 83, 436, 470. 
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After all, when the student infers, the objective printed page must 
be a greater determining factor than the subjective fog of his im- 
mature and unreliable accumulative experience. Adequate notes 
would make inferences less strained, and the student could con- 
veniently check what he infers. Definitization would not be left to 
chance; it would become systematic and accurate and yet remain 
natural and incidental. 

A story edited on the above plan, directly for the reading ap- 
proach, would involve no greater publishing expense than many 
edited stories that are currently appearing. The notes illustrated 
below would occupy as many pages as the story itself, diminishing 
gradually in books edited for higher levels. A count in six editions, 
recently published, reveals that these books have a total of 1399 
pages. Of these only 710 pages are text material. These books de- 
vote much space to exercises that have only an indirect value for 
the reading approach. Even at a greater cost books with direct 
language information would be inexpensive compared to the value 
of students’ time, curriculum time, and school appropriations. Any 
teaching device that saves time without sacrifice of thoroughness is 
pedagogically and psychologically economic. If it brings better re- 
sults per unit of time, it saves school costs. We could better afford 
to cut down on expensive bindings. 

Convenient language information would greatly facilitate the 
use of basic word lists in the preparation of graded reading materials. 
In a series the first book on the elementary level would have no ap- 
pended vocabulary. Each word or idiom introduced would be trans- 
lated in the notes of each page on which it occurs, until it has ap- 
peared about 15 times. The subsequent volumes of the series would 
have in their appended word lists only those words that have al- 
ready occurred about 15 times in foregoing volumes. The gradual 
introduction of new words would go hand in hand with a frequent 
repetition of their meanings and an adequate explanation of all 
language and factual difficulties. 

Also, both the author and his creations would suffer less under 
a self-imposed word limit. Because he is then placing all needed 
meanings and explanations within easy reach of the student, he will 
be at greater liberty to use words and expressions from higher 
levels. This should increase the possibilities for mature and stimu- 
lating materials for the elementary level. Let us say, in a series of 
readers the writer wishes to stress the 1018 starred words of the 
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Minimum Standard German Vocabulary, over an extent of about 
500 pages. He could introduce these words systematically and re- 
peat them frequently. To avoid drill language and diluted subjeet 
matter, he eould use words and expressions from higher levels, as 
long as he is conveniently annotating them. 

By the use of visible notes an interesting writer could write 
many more stimulating pages for a given level. In the best existing 
readers on the first elementary level of 500 words, it is impossible to 
gain satisfactory mastery for that level. Reading adaptation® on 
that level requires the reading of many more pages than we now 
have. The student should not be permitted to leave this or any 
other level in which he has not gained the reading adaptation. In 
the teaching of reading in English a very minimum of ten primers 
is suggested for mastery on the primer level alone.’ 

How mueh grammar is required in the reading approaeh? We 
shall be mueh eloser to an answer after we have experimented with a 
direet proeedure in reading, after we have found out what adequate 
language notes, conveniently placed, will do for the student. How 
many grammar difficulties and what kind of problems will the 
learner still meet in graded readers and stories after we have ex- 
plained to him all contextual words, idioms, colloquialisms, and 
syntactieal eomplexities? Oaly after we have given the student effee- 
tive and convenient language information, as is impossible in an 
appended vocabulary, will we know what part grammar generali- 
zations have in learning naturalistically developed languages. We 
will first have to free the language generalizations of those effects of 
the milieu that eannot easily be leveled out into generalizations. 

So far this paper has given merely reasons for convenient and 
adequate language notes. It is difficult to suggest what is most eon- 
venient and adequate. The eontent and technique of sueh notes would 
ehange with continued experimentation and in accordanee with the 
results of research in the many phases of language learning and 
teaching. The suceess of such notes would depend upon eontent and 
form, yet these may vary considerably and still achieve the aims set 
forth above. 

During the experimental editing of about fifty pages from vari- 


* Edited by Wadepuhl and Morgan. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1934. 

* Morrison, op. cit., pp. 436 f., 470 f. 

* A Course of Study in English, Chicago Public Schools, Grades I-III, p. 3. 
Board of Education, 1929. 
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ous German stories, many questions arose: In a text intended for 
the second college semester, of how many words may one assume 
sufficient mastery to exclude them from the notes and list them in 
the appended voeabulary? If we assume 500 words, from whieh 
word list shall these be chosen? Or shall there be no appended 
vocabulary? How often shall we repeat a word in the visible notes 
before we assume sufficient mastery to plaee it into the appended 
vocabulary? Shall we give only the contextual or also one or several 
basie meanings? If we give several meanings, shall we designate a 
preferred meaning or suggested translation? What technique shall we 
use in presenting solutions to idioms, colloquialisms, or syntactical 
difficulties? What teehnique shall we use, if in a eomplieated sentenee 
we have rare meanings, compounds, a factual note, a subjunctive, 
and a separated prefix? In striving for an adjustable balance be- 
tween analysis and synthesis, shall we give a translation of the en- 
tire unit besides explaining eomponent difficulties, when we explain 
an idiom, a eolloquialism, a eomplieated elause, or a complex sen- 
tence? For the same reason, shall we define component parts in 
compounds? What if a component part of a compound is obsolete? 
Shall we indicate values of inseparable prefixes, as ver- in verlieren? 
Shall we treat irregular forms as vocabulary, by merely translating 
the occurring form, or shall we give irregular prineipal parts in the 
notes? Which grammatieal difficulties shall we explain? Or shall we 
let translations take care of grammar? Which symbols shall we em- 
ploy? What part can various kinds of printer’s type play in making 
the notes clear? Shall the notes refer to the text by line numbers, or 
shall we employ asterisks or small numerals? Shall the notes be 
placed beneath the text or on the opposite page? Shall we have a 
complete appended vocabulary notwithstanding the fact that the 
less frequent words are given in the notes? Many other questions 
could be listed, and it is unlikely that a majority of teachers would 
have the same answer to many of such questions. 

The answers here suggested are merely one instruetor’s reactions 
to elasses in intensive reading, to conferences with students on ex- 
tensive reading, and to many types of tests given for intensive and 
extensive reading. Sueh eonelusions are tentative. They can serve 
only as a challenge to stimulate further experimentation by others 
who feel that something must be done about straightening out de- 
tours in the reading approaeh. 

In preparing the appended sample notes the following points 
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were observed in so far as they apply to that selection: 

1. With the second semester of college or the second year of 
high school German in mind, the 400 most usual first-course words 
determined by Mr. Arnold A. Ortmann® are omitted from the notes 
and are reserved for the appended vocabulary. 

2. Full cognates are given neither in the notes nor in the ap- 
pended vocabulary. 

3. All other words are given in the notes. Each word is repeated 
for each page on which it occurs in the book, unless it occurs more 
than fifteen times. 

4. If a word given in the notes has a special meaning, both the 
usual and the contextual meaning are given. 

5. If a word of the 400 words in the appended vocabulary has a 
less usual meaning in the text, it is also listed in the notes. 

6. Translations are given of all irregular forms, with the basic 
forms in parentheses, e.g., aB (essen), ate; mehr (viel), more. Prin- 
cipal parts are taught as vocabulary. 

7. Each idiom is rendered by a parenthetical and, if needed, also 
by a bracketed explanation of each separate word of the idiom that 
is not among the 400 words of the appended vocabulary. Then fol- 
lows a translation of the idiom, given if possible in idiomatic English. 

8. Each colloquial expression is treated as the idiom with a full 
translation, using a corresponding English colloquialism, when possi- 
ble. 

9. Each difficult expression, clause, or complex sentence is ren- 
dered like the idiom or the colloquialism, with the necessary trans- 
lation. 

10. Explanations of compounds, thought groups, or clauses often 
require the use of brackets, parentheses, equal signs, plus signs, 
colons, etc. While consistency in the use of these is desirable, it must 
not become a mechanical consistency. The ultimate aim in the treat- 
ment of each case is: (a) To explain the component parts of each 
unit. (b) To give a correct translation, when the sum of the meanings 
of the component parts does not obviously yield a correct translation. 

11. Compounds have their component parts given parentheti- 

[Continued on page 120] 


*In Tue GERMAN QUARTERLY, VIII, 119-128, Mr. Ortmann presents a study 
of 12 known word lists in German. He determines 400 words that occur in 11 
or all of the lists and concludes that these words might well form a nucleus 
for a first-course list. 
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Erstes KAPITEL 
Emil hilft Köpfe waschen 

“So,” sagte die Witwe Tischbein zu ihrem Sohn Emil, “nun bringe 
den Krug mit dem warmen Wasser!” Sie selber nahm einen anderen 
Krug und den kleinen blauen Topf mit der flüssigen Seife und ging 
aus der Küche in die Stube. Emil nahm seinen Krug und lief der 
Mutter nach. 

In der Stube saß eine Frau und hielt den Kopf über das weiße 
Washbecken gebückt. Ihre Haare waren offen und hingen wie drei 
Pfund Wolle nach unten. Emils Mutter goß die Seife in das blonde 
Haar und begann, den fremden Kopf zu waschen. 

“Ist es nicht zu heiß?” fragte sie. 

“Nein, nein,” antwortete der Kopf. 

“Ach, das ist Frau Bäckermeister Wirth! Guten Tag!” sagte 
Emil und schob seinen Krug unter den Waschtisch. 

“Du hast’s gut, Emil. Du fährst nach Berlin, wie ich höre,” 
meinte der Kopf. 

“Erst hatte er zwar keine Lust,” sagte die Mutter. “Aber wozu 
soll der Junge die Ferien hier totschlagen? Er kennt Berlin überhaupt 
noch nicht. Und meine Schwester Martha hat uns schon immer ein- 
laden wollen. Ihr Mann verdient ganz gut. Er ist bei der Post. Ich 
kann freilich nicht mitfahren. Vor den Feiertagen gibt’s viel zu tun. 
Na, er ist ja groß genug und muß unterwegs gut aufpassen. 
Außerdem holt ihn meine Mutter am Bahnhof Friedrichstraße ab. 
Sie treffen sich am Blumenstand.” 

“Berlin wird ihm sicher gefallen. Das ist etwas für Kinder. Da 
gibt es wirklich Straßen, die nachts genau so hell sind wie am Tage. 
Und die Autos!” sagte Frau Wirth aus der Tiefe des Waschbeckens. 
“Sehr viele ausländische Wagen?” fragte Emil. 
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Kapitel, chapter. hilft (helfen), helps. Köpfe (Kopf), heads. 

1 Witwe, widow. 

2 Krug, piteher. sie selber, she herself. nahm (nehmen), took. anderen, 
another. 

3 Topf, pot. flüssigen Seife, liquid soap. ging (gehen), went. 

4 Küehe, kitchen. Stube, room. nahm (nehmen), took. lief ... nach [lief 
(laufen), ran], followed his mother. 

6 Stube, room. saß (sitzen), sat. hielt (halten), held. 

7 Waschbecken (Beeken, basin), washbasin. gebückt, stooped, bent. offen, 
open, loose. hingen (hängen), hung. . 

7-8 drei Pfund Wolle, three pounds of wool. naeh unten, down. goB 
(gießen), poured. Seife, soap. 

9 fremden Kopí (fremd, strange), stranger's head. 

12 Frau... Wirth, Mrs. Wirth (the baker's wife). Guten Tag, How do you 
do? 

13 sehob (sehieben), shoved. Krug, piteher. Wasehtiseh (Tiseh, table), 
washstand. 

14 Du hast's gut, you're lucky. fährst (fahren), are going. 

15 meinte, opined, said. 

16 Erst... Lust (zwar, of eourse. Lust, desire), At first, of eourse, he did 
not eare Lo go. wozu, why. 

17 soll, should. Junge, boy. Ferien, vaeation. totschlagen (tot, dead + 
schlagen, strike, beat), kill, idle away. 

17-18 überhaupt noch nicht, not at all yet. 

18-19 hat... wollen (einladen, invite), has always been wanting to invite us. 
Mann, husband. verdient ganz gut (verdienen, earn), has a fairly good ineome. 
Er... Post, he is in the postal service. 

20 freilich, to be sure, of course. mitfahren, go along. Feiertagen (Feier, 
celebration + Tag), holidays. gibt's (geben + es), there is. 

21 Na, well. ja, emph., of eourse. genug, enough. unterwegs (Weg, way), 
on the trip. gut aufpassen (aufpassen, pay attention), be eareful. 

22 außerdem, besides, holt—ab (abholen), is meeting. Bahnhof Fr., Fried- 
riehstraße station. 

23 treffen sieh, are meeting. Blumenstand (Blume, flower + Stand), flower- 
stand. 

24 wird—ihm gefallen, he will like. sieher, surely. Das... Kinder, That 
interests children. 

25 gibt es, there are. wirklich, really. die, whieh. nachts, at night. genau 
so hell (genau, exact), just as bright. 

26 Tiefe, depth. Wasehbeeken (Becken, basin), washbasin. 

27 ausländische (aus + Land), foreign. Wagen, cars. 
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cally, one or several component parts, with or without the English 
meanings of the component parts, depending upon whether the com- 
ponent parts are among the 400 basic words of the vocabulary. 

12. The relative pronoun der, die, das is translated in the notes. 

13. Separable prefixes, when separated from the stem verb, are 
listed with the stem verb, and the full infinitive is given, followed by 
a translation of the finite form, e.g., holte—ab (abholen), met. 

14. Subjunctives are indicated, “subj.,” and translated. 

15. Abbreviations, omissions, less usual contractions, and im- 


16. Etymological explanations are used rarely and mainly to ex- 


17. Brief factual notes necessary to comprehension are given. 

18. In general, the notes include everything that does not come 
under grammar generalizations and vocabulary generalizations 
(usual meanings) and that cannot safely be assumed after one year 


19. The text of the story is not marred by asterisks or numerals 
referring to the text. The notes are arranged according to lines, and 
the line numbers in the notes are indicated by bold numerals. 

20. The notes are placed to the right of and opposite the text. 
Opposite-page notes seem preferable to footnotes because they are 
more convenient to the eye, and they leave the text page intact. 

21. Where the opposite note-pages are not filled, one could insert 


22. The notes appear in four kinds of type: (1) German type. 
(2) Regular Latin type, for informational and factual matter. (3) 
Heavy black type, for definitions and meanings not suggested as 
contextual meanings or translations. (4) Italics, for contextual 


With permission from Henry Holt and Company several text 
pages from Stroebe and Hofrichter’s edition of Kästner’s Emil und die 
Detektive are used in illustrating the type of visible notes described 


THE GERMANS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
PAUL RADENHAUSEN 


How often had I heard of the German immigrants in the United 
States as being thrifty, reliable, honest, God-fearing people, and de- 
sirable neighbors who had contributed much to the welfare of our 
country. I turned to the histories used in both the elementary and the 
high schools to trace historically the contribution of German peoples. 
I never failed to find that the Hessians had fought on the side of the 
English during the Revolutionary War. Histories describe the event- 
ful Christmas Eve, when the Hessians were carousing, and also 
the attack and the defeat of these mercenary troops. Generally in 
a short paragraph, given somewhat later, I would find a short state- 
ment or paragraph about the services Von Steuben rendered to Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge. I also learned incidentally about the train- 
ing the raw recruits underwent during the eventful, cruel winter un- 
der Von Steuben’s guidance. During the Civil War I generally read 
something about General Siegel and Carl Schurz and with that, com- 
ment on the contribution of the German peoples in America ended. 

I have listened to the jeers of people who without provocation 
speak disparagingly of the “Heinies” in the United States and 
then go on to tell of the capacity of the “Heinie” to drink beer, 
eat pretzels and devour sauerkraut. I then thought of the people 
of German blood who have come into our home. They were polite; 
their children, born in the United States, spoke excellent English 
even though their parents spoke with a slight accent. These same 
parents were respected members of their community. I resented the 
implication that generally was intended when people said, “Oh, 
that’s Heinie.” 

The question that entered my mind was: “Do the German immi- 
grants deserve the appellation Heinie applied to them, or is it 
their indifference to the contribution of their fathers and mothers to 
the history of the United States? Possibly the German immigrant 
so quickly acclimatized himself that the background of his European 
training was quickly lost. I believe that in the indifference of the 
German immigrants’ children to the customs and the language of 
their forefathers lies the answer. The father and mother were modest, 
and the ties with the old home were soon broken. Still the inherent 
characteristics and traits of these people remained. 

In looking over the roster of the Steuben Society, which, by the 
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way, each year through many of its units gives medals to the modern 
language departments in our high schools for proficiency in German, 
I found such names as the Molly Pitcher Unit, Muhlenberg Unit, 
Carl Schurz Unit, DeKalb Unit, Pastorius and Schieren Units. Of 
these names Muhlenberg, Molly Pitcher, Pastorius, and Stiegel are 
associated with the Pennsylvania Dutch. The name Stiegel brought 
up visions of very expensive glassware. 

I determined to spend a part of my summer vacation among the 
Pennsylvania Dutch to see if either in their towns or in the coun- 
try they warranted a more prominent place in history than is 
usually accorded them. Limited means, a family of five and just 
a few weeks’ time were restrictions that I had to meet. About a 
hundred and fifty dollars, a Chevrolet car, a limited wardrobe, and 
the desire to give the family a vacation were further limitations 
placed upon my undertaking. We set out. 

Our first stop was Valley Forge, reached from New York after 
about a half-day’s drive through New Jersey and the eastern part 
of Pennsylvania on the Lincoln Highway. We visited Washington’s 
Headquarters at Valley Forge, a most interesting, quaint Quaker 
colonial home. The state government of Pennsylvania has made 
every effort to make this shrine of American history an attractive 
place for the tourist. The guard offers gratis a map and a circular 
of the Valley Forge Park upon which are indicated the points of inter- 
est, together with a few concise historical statements. In one of 
the little buildings next to Washington’s headquarters is a collection 
of early Americana which is exceedingly worth while. Along one 
of the walls of the house hang pictures of the generals who assisted 
Washington at Valley Forge, among them portraits of Muhlenberg, 
DeKalb, and Steuben. The names under other pictures indicated that 
they were not of English or French origin but were distinctly Ger- 
man, Swiss, or Dutch. In a corner of the room, if I recall correctly, 
was a Stiegel stove, which probably had been cast in the vicinity of 
Manheim. I felt I was on the right track. The parade ground upon 
which Steuben had drilled the colonial troops in the manual of arms 
and simple troop formations lay before the old forts; the memorial 
chapel and a replica of the huts used by our colonial troops during 
the terrible winter of 1777-78 were close by, and more than interest- 
ing. The names on the headstones in the cemeteries on the road from 
Valley Forge to Lancaster gave indications that a generation of 
German speaking immigrants had settled in the area and had buried 
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their dead here in well-kept graves. Soon we noticed the Mennonite 
churches in towns, such as The King of Prussia, a most unusual 
name for a town. 

At Lancaster we were cordially received at the Y.W.C.A., where 
for a very reasonable price the cafeteria served meals at stated 
hours. “Lancaster, the Red Rose City of Pennsylvania” is the title 
of a small booklet issued by the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce. 
It is a valuable little pamphlet for the tourist and very briefly in- 
dicates the points of interest associated with the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. A drive of about half an hour brought us to Manheim. Every- 
thing seemed so different. All Lancaster County was spotless. It 
recalled the cleanliness of New England, but the picture was an 
entirely different one. The houses were mostly brick buildings. On 
the porches were flower boxes and potted plants. The houses were 
built close to the street line; the sidewalks and streets appeared as 
though they had been scrubbed. In the center of the town is the 
town square, reminding one very much of the old towns along the 
Rhine. No ugly monument or shaft interfered with the sweeping 
view across the square. A few fir trees, so characteristically German, 
were in the center. Located around the square were two banks, a 
number of homes in keeping with the general type in the town, a few 
shops and a small hotel, the Washington House. One of the shops 
is the old Danner country store dating back to the Civil War. I 
shall speak of this later. During the week peace reigned upon the 
square. 

Just a short distance from the square is the Old Rose Church, the 
Zion Lutheran Church. At one corner of the church cemetery we 
find a tablet erected by the Lancaster Historical Society. The in- 
scription is as follows: 

MEMORIAL TO 


HENRY WILLIAM STIEGEL 


GLASSMAKER AND IRON MASTER 
WHO WAS BORN AT COLOGNE 
IN 1729 AND DIED AT 
CHARMING FORGE IN 1785 


PICTURESQUE FIGURE OF 
COLONIAL AMERICA, HIS MEMORY 
IS PERPETUATED BY HIS ARTISTIC 
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GLASSWARE, BY TRADITIONS OF 
THE BARONIAL POMP OF HIS 
CAREER 
AND BY THIS CHURCHYARD 
WHICH HE GAVE TO THE 
MANHEIM LUTHERANS IN 1770 
FOR ONE RED ROSE 


HIS GLASSWORKS WERE AT THE 
NORTHWEST CORNER OF 
CHARLOTTE & STIEGEL STREETS 


ERECTED BY THE 
LANCASTER COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


1934 


I felt I was now on the right track. Each year the rose ceremony 
is faithfully performed and draws many visitors to Manheim. Last 
June, Owen J. Roberts, Associate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, made the chief address, when Mrs. John Robertson of 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania, received the rose as the oldest living 
descendant of Henry William Stiegel. The pledge of the church is 
now fulfilled each year on the second Sunday in June. In an account 
in a local paper, the Manheim Sentinel, describing the event, I read 
the names Hoffman, Spangler, Lehman, Gebhard, Knittle, names 
which surely were of Germany ancestry. The town has lost part of 
its heritage of old German colonial buildings. The Stiegel house, 
known for the baronial splendor of Baron Stiegel has been largely 
demolished. Only a small part of the original house still stands 
next to the Rettow Department Store on Main Street, formerly Prus- 
sian Street. It was for a time the home of Robert Morris, the famous 
banker of the Revolutionary period, who fled to Manheim after the 
occupation of Philadelphia by the British. Here he entertained John 
Hancock and other celebrities of the period. A son-in-law of Ben- 
jamin Bach also resided in old Manheim. The old Stiegel office was 
torn down some twenty-five years ago; the site of the famous Stiegel 
glass factory is not even indicated. 

To the person interested in old furniture, old Stiegel glass, old 
Stiegel stoves, clocks, garments of the Mennonites, Dunkards and 
Amish, the museum collection housed on the top floor of the Danner 
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Store, on the square, is a revelation. Mr. Danner during his lifetime 
collected from the old farms in the Manheim area marvelous pieces 
of furniture. An old clock on a smaller scale reminded one of the 
famous Strassbourg clock in Alsace. The fashions of long ago with 
their poke bonnets repose here. The collection, which may be viewed 
any Thursday except during the summer months, is well worth a 
visit. In the summer it is open only by appointment. To browse 
in the old stores, to wander in and out of the little lanes, to meet 
these reticent God-fearing Mennonites takes time. If you wish 
to enjoy country and simple town life, very much as you would in 
a small German city, stay a week or two in the region. If you are 
in too great a hurry, stay away from Manheim. 

The countryside is dotted with rather extensive farms. In New 
England we find wooden barns on all the farms; here the barns 
are constructed of a brown sandstone found in the region. Each one 
has an overhanging bay, a protection wall, so that even in inclement 
weather the farm work may be carried on. Potatoes, tobacco, wheat, 
and vegetables are raised in great quantities. I believe there is no 
better country cook than the Lancaster County housewife who prides 
herself upon her culinary art; Shoofly pie, ball cheese, and country 
smoked sausage are among her specialties. Food is prepared in a 
German way. It is simple in style but wholesome and sufficient 
in quantity. The farmers among themselves speak a kind of German, 
in sound similar to Plattdeutsch. The vocabulary is basically high 
German with a mixture of English words. However, the language 
teacher must listen carefully to undertsand what is being said. 

As you ride along the countryside, odd signs meet your eye. One 
which aroused my curiosity read about as follows: “Name of the 
Business house—Furniture House and Funeral Director, Manheim.” 
What a strange combination! Upon coming to the town we looked 
for the dealer. We found a very fine furniture shop and adjacent 
to it a funeral parlor. In olden times as in old Germany the cabinet 
maker was also the village undertaker, and this custom has survived. 

There are three quite distinct sects found in and about Manheim: 
The Mennonites, the Amish, and the Dunkards. These denomina- 
tions can be easily distinguished as their dress is not modern. The 
three sects may be unobtrusively observed, if one will but attend the 
central or southern markets on a Tuesday or a Friday afternoon. 
The country people bring their wares to the market, and each house- 
wife, carrying her market basket, comes and makes her selection. 
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Little colored boys offer to carry home the market basket often 
too heavy for the housewife. 

The town of Manheim is a Mennonite town. The women are 
covered; that is, they wear a little cap practically all the time. 
Their black or white caps and their simple garb are quite noticeable 
to the stranger. The men are dressed in a garb similar to the habit 
of a city clergyman. Even the younger men adhere to the custom. 
The Dunkards dress still more simply. The men in this group wear 
beards. The Mennonites are known as “Plain People.” In New Hol- 
land, a distriet just a short drive from Manheim, one can see the 
most picturesque sect, the Amish. The men wear large, broad 
brimmed, round felt hats, bright green or lavender shirts, and un- 
usual coats. The little boys and girls are dressed just as their elders. 
Little boys wear long trousers; the little girls, with their caps and 
aprons, are dressed like their mothers. All are spotlessly clean. An 
old-fashioned buggy with no dashboard is the preferred means of 
conveyance, although automobiles are creeping in. I believe that in 
a short period of time this picturesque people will no longer cling 
to the costumes of their forefathers. One is reminded of the peasant 
costumes of Germany of about twenty-five years ago. Perhaps some 
art teacher will come along and depict on canvas these colorful types 
that are rapidly disappearing. 

One of the most interesting bits of sightseeing is to be had at 
the Cloisters at Ephrata, the retreat of the Seventh Day Baptists. The 
Ephrata Society in former years was better known among the Ger- 
man population by the name Kloster or Dunkertown—a nickname 
from the word Dunker or Tunker, corruptions of Toueffer—Baptist. 
The society was distinct from the Baptists or Dunkers, with whom 
they have at times been confounded. 

At the time of the Signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
it was a leader at the Kloster, Peter Miller, who in a short time 
translated the document into seven different languages for the press 
and had it sent to all the colonies in order that the various nationali- 
ties might learn its contents. Peter Miller had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his efforts aided our nation, although history gives 
him little credit for his work. 

The religious order at Ephrata was a Protestant one, and it was 
entirely self-supporting. Often during the French and Indian Wars 
the Cloisters were a haven of retreat from the onslaught of the In- 
dians. In 1756, history relates, the Royal Government dispatched a 
company of Red Coats to protect Ephrata. We can also read in a 
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pamphlet published by the Ephrata Review the following: “In the 
battle of Brandywine Washington lost about 1,200 soldiers, killed 
and wounded; besides these he had many other siek and wounded 
soldiers. He was indeed perplexed, as winter was drawing near, how 
to care for this large number. He turned in this emergency to the 
pious brethren and sisters at Ephrata. He also knew of the loyalty 
shown by Peter Miller in translating the Declaration of Independ- 
enee.” The seventy-mile march to Ephrata of about 500 of these 
soldiers was indeed a pitiable one. The wounds and the camp fever 
baffled the surgeons. But owing to their skill and the faithful 
and tender eare of these sisters and brethren, the majority of the 
patients reeovered and again joined the army. About two hundred 
suecumbed, however, to disease and were buried a short distance 
from the retreat of this old Protestant order whose members came 
from the Rhine Palatinate at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The State of Pennsylvania has erected a suitable shaft in mem- 
ory of this event. In all probability, this old cloister will be pur- 
ehased by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and be preserved as 
one of our colonial historieal sites. 

The cloister is a three-story building. The top floor was reserved 
for the younger sisters and the lowest for the old sisters. The little 
bedrooms, the wooden blocks whieh served as pillows, the low thresh- 
olds and the narrow passages always reminded the inmates that 
in life, humility was essential. The eooling boards upon which the 
deceased were plaeed, until the last bit of warmth had left the body 
are, to say the least, unique. 

For the technieal man the old blast charcoal furnace at Cornwall, 
presented to the Commonwealth by the Freeman family, has been 
kept praetically intaet. It is most interesting to be guided by old 
Dan Patten through this furnaee, whieh is, however, no longer doing 
any casting. The air was first foreed through by means of a huge 
waterwheel 76 feet in circumference. All the parts hooked up to the 
drive are of solid wood and hand-made. The long shaft and wedges 
are also of wood. It is interesting to note the order given by Peter 
Schmaltz the day previous to Washington's visit. He surely was no 
Englishman with a name like Schmaltz. The order reads: 


October 26, 1778 
Notice 


General George Washington and General Lafayette will be here on Mon- 
day to see the casting of the first common order of 24. Charge the furnace 
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with frog hollow and golden key ore, half and half. Keep blower at 9 revolu- 
tions. 
Peter S. Schmaltz 
Mer. 


Of further interest, particularly to the technical man and the 
teacher, is the first canal tunnel built in the United States. The 
tunnel is just a few miles from Manheim in Lebanon. A boulder 
with a tablet indicates the spot. The Lancaster Historical Society and 
its friends have improved it, and one may now go down to either 
entrance and see this tunnel bored by human hands. 

Hull’s tavern just outside of the limits of Manheim still has some 
of the old Stiegel window panes. The immense rooms, the old tap- 
room, the ‚large bedrooms, the kerosene lamps, the old-fashioned 
windows set deeply into the wall lead one to believe that one is in 
a little old town in Europe rather than in our modern United States. 
When one hears the farmers and their helpers come to the bar and 
converse in their Pennsylvania Dutch, or rather German, one realizes 
that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, particularly in the Lan- 
caster County area, owes much to the German immigrant. It was 
greatly due to his thrift, his frugality, and his untiring efforts that 
Lancaster County has attained the state of prosperity it now 
enjoys. In the history of such peoples, which have been woefully 
neglected in our school texts, one ought to look for the lasting con- 
tributions of the Germans to our United States. 


Brookıyn TrecuNicaL Hıcm ScHooL 


IN MEMORIAM 


WiLLiAM RALEIGH Price is no longer among us. On March 17 death 
took him away from this life. Some of us can hardly realize that this 
sterling man is no longer at our beck and call, as he had been for so 
many long years. 

The cause of modern language teaching has suffered a great loss 
in his passing. Few men during the last fifty years have given more 
generously, more courageously, and more intelligently of their time, 
their money, and their very life to further the intelligent, honest, and 
effective teaching of modern languages in the schools of America. 
For William Raleigh Price not only served the schools of Louisville, 
Rochester, New York City, New York State, he was a helper of 
teachers all over this country. His name was known in modern 
language circles from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

He was the first Supervisor of Modern Languages of the State of 
New York. In this capacity he exerted a wide, profound, and always 
wholesome influence on the teaching of foreign languages in schools 
and colleges. Ever a champion of real, genuine work, stressing solid 
scholarship and sanity of method and aim, ever an implacable foe 
of sham in all its multitudinous forms of educational schemes for 
painless and effortless teaching and learning: honest to the very 
core of his nature: that is what William Raleigh Price meant to the 
large circle of teachers all over the State of New York and the coun- 
try at large. 

To those who like the undersigned had known him for a lifetime 
he was much more. If ever there was a man who exemplified the 
meaning of the word friend, then William Raleigh Price was that 
man. Loyal, true, generous, kindhearted, full of good humor and keen 
wit, knowing much of the sadness of life and its inescapable disap- 
pointments, yet to the last courageous and brave, working at his job 
until almost the very last. The messenger of death had warned him, 
yet he took little heed, but kept right on, until last summer, when 
he felt that he could no longer carry the heavy burden which had 
been on his shoulders for a quarter of a century. 

To the undersigned, who was asked to write these words of faze. 
well, he was so much more than can be expressed here. 


Ach, sie haben 
Einen guten Mann begraben; 
Und mir war er mehr. 
FREDERICK BETZ 


New York City, Marcu 24, 1936 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Your reviewer of Waggerl’s Brot in the January number, p. 36, has 
made some objections in regard to the text which, I think, should 
not go unanswered since they assign to the heedlessness of the edi- 
tors what is a matter of purpose and conviction. Waggerl’s novel 
presents a picture of the primitive struggle of a man with life and 
nature and is written in a simple, straightforward, strong, and yet 
chaste and poetic style. Death and destruction lurk in the back- 
ground of such a life, hence love and childbearing are no sentimental 
matters but the wrestling with God’s angel: I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me. 

If the editor had cut passages like those telling of the pain and 
agony of the woman in labor for the reason that he must “not cause 
embarrassment in coeducational institutions,” he would have com- 
mitted a grave sin against the author’s stark and sacred intentions. 
The editors of the series are convinced that it is time to take our 
students seriously and to give them reading matter of a vital nature; 
they believe that our youth is not half as easily shocked as their 
elders, whom they are apt to consider as hopelessly Victorian. 

A German literature consisting of the lace and lavender of the 
Reinhards and Elisabeths will not vitally engage our boys and girls 
who know that they will have to go out into a life full of problems 
of unemployment and social upheavals. 

Ernst FEISE 


REVIEWS 


Niemann, Ludwig, Soziologie des naturalistischen Romans. Germa- 
nische Studien, Heft 148. Berlin, 1934. 

Günther, Irmgard, Die Einwirkung des skandinavischen Romans auf 
den deutschen Naturalismus. Nordische Studien, 14. Greifswald, 
1934. 

Dr. Niemann analyses the attitude of German naturalism toward 
the social phenomena of its age as reflected in some forty-five novels 
written between 1880 and 1912. His approach is soeiologieal; the 
method is to study the “historische Einmaligkeit” of naturalism ac- 
cording to categories such as “Siedlung, Stand,” ete. The whole study 
is oriented around eeonomies as the “Ur-Erlebnis” of the naturalistie 
generation. The author’s portrayal of the urbanization of Germany, 
the effeet of eapitalism on the noble, peasant, and artisan, the rise 
of bourgeoisie and proletariat, as seen through the naturalist’s eyes, 
cannot be passed in complete review here. The study explains the 
raison d’étre of naturalism in a world beeome problematieal. The 
naturalist’s belief that the state should eontrol capitalism, its an- 
tagonism toward dogmatic religion and the chureh, its ambivalent 
stand on soeialism, are well presented. Excellent is the way in which 
the polarity in naturalism between individualism and socialism, and 
rationalism and irrationalism is stressed, and Nietzsche’s meaning 
for the period made clear. It is unfortunate that no mention is made 
of Georg von Ompteda in the section on the nobility; of Felix 
Hollander in the section on the artist and elsewhere; of Lily Braun, 
whose Memoiren einer Sozialistin would have been invaluable. It is 
also unfortunate that the author mistakes Zola’s objectivity for in- 
difference toward social injustices; a knowledge of Zola’s life and 
works should dispel this misconception, which, like the comparison 
of German and French naturalism, is based on doubtful racial and 
national distinctions. 7 

The method used (“Eine “formale,” “reine” oder “Beziehungs- 
soziologie,” die alle gesellsehaftlichen Formen des Zu- und Ausein- 
ander loslösen will von den Inhalten, die diese Form umsehließen, 
kommt für unsere Darstellung einer historischen Wirkliehkeit . .. 
nicht in Betracht." p. 9) is dangerous. It is dangerous to study a 
period as a group of anarchic atoms and neglect the pattern that 
alone gives it meaning. In naturalism there is both a pattern, the 
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psychology of artistic creation, and the unique and historical to 
which the former gives shape. The present study docs noi entirely 
escape the dangers of this method, but our relativistic age will prob- 
ably overlook this. 

The second study bears witness to familiarity with an astonish- 
ing mass of German and Scandinavian literature, criticism and 
novels, but does not always live up to its avowed purpose: “Es soll 
der EinfluB festgestellt werden, den die skandinavische Roman- 
literatur in den letzten drei Jahrzehnten des 19. Jahrhunderts auf 
die gleichzeitige deutsche Literatur ausgeübt hat.” (p. 5) In most 
of the sections only parallels are shown; for the author, realizing 
the difficulty, if not impossibility, of proving “influence,” recognizes 
similar historical and social backgrounds, racial affinities, etc. as 
causcs leading to literary similarities. The general conclusion is that 
“sich die verdeutschten skandinavischen Romane zu einer festen 
Größe innerhalb der deutschen Kultur herauf (kristallisirten), mit 
deren Vorhandensein im geistigen Gesamtbild der Periode gerechnet 
werden muß. Viele geistige Fäden verflechten den literarischen 
Fremdkörper mit der deutschen Kultur.” (p. 125) The study is un- 
even; some chapters offer little more than synopses of Scandinavian 
novels. The presentation is fuller than that of Dr. Niemann, which 
tends toward over-simplification; often their conclusions are in agree- 
ment. 

The causes of the popularity of Scandinavian literature in Ger- 
many the author finds to be: romantic idealizing of the Germanic 
north; the paucity of German literature; a greater intensity in the 
Scandinavian experiencing of modern life which made for greater 
literary expression. (p. 124f) The enormous amount of criticism and 
translation from the Scandinavian is born witness to by the ex- 
tensive and valuable bibliography. The section on the “Boheme- 
und Künstlerroman” suggests as a possible source of some of the 
novels of Bleibtreu, Conrad, and (especially) Conradi Scandinavian 
works such as Hans Jäger’s Christiana-Boheme. Her hypothesis that 
Professor Julius Hoffory, a Dane, who taught at the Berlin Univer- 
sity 1883-1897, was instrumental in spreading knowledge of, and 
arousing interest in, Scandinavian literature, is interesting. Certainly 
neither Zola nor Ibsen offer models for the German Bohemian litera- 
ture (unless it be the former’s weak La Confession de Claude). If 
any literary influence was at work here, Dr. Giinther seems to have 
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found it. Interesting parallels to works of Fontane, von Polenz, Rilke, 
Frenssen, and others will be of interest to students of these authors. 
Winturop H. Root 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Der Sprach-Brockhaus. Deutsches Bildwörterbuch für jedermann. 

Leipzig and New York: F. A. Brockhaus, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1935. 

vi + 762 pp. $1.50. 

In a recent review in these pages I lamented the fact that among 
our German vocabulary aids we do not possess anything comparable 
to Thorndike’s Century Junior Dictionary, A School Dictionary of 
the English Language. Although definitions couched in words of high 
frequency have not as yet been employed systematically, there has 
been made a distinct advance in the recent publication of Der 
Sprach-Brockhaus. Deutsches Bildwörterbuch für jedermann. As a 
first reference book it is unexcelled, truly a vade-mecum for the be- 
ginning German student as well as for the mature teacher of the 
language. There are, to be sure, other German dictionaries with 
meanings in German (e.g., Hoffmann, Eberhard-Lyon, ete.) with 
an appeal mainly to Germans, but owing to the nature of the Ger- 
man language the need for anything like Webster’s English diction- 
ary seems heretofore not to have been felt in Germany. In foreign 
countries, however, there has long been a need for something com- 
parable to the Petit Larousse illustré or the Pequeno Larousse, al- 
though A. Pinloche’s Etymologisches Wörterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache with its numerous pictorial plates and in spite of its cum- 
bersome arrangement proved a step in the right direction. There 
are many occasions, indeed, where one cannot think of the right 
term although the idea is quite concrete. In the case of recent in- 
novations little help is to be expected from the available English- 
German dictionaries.’ A thesaurus such as Dornseiff’s recent ex- 
cellent adaptation of Roget’s principle to German, will in many 
cases prove of little avail to the beginner, invaluable as it is to 
the adept. It is here that the Sprach-Brockhaus excels in the constant 
systematic use of pictures—much more systematic than that made 
by the Webster or Larousse type of dictionary. Perhaps nowhere 
else are pictures so integrally a part of the explanations. There are 
constant cross-references from words to pictures, but the reverse, 


1 Danton and Danton: Wie sagt man das auf deutsch? (New York, F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1936) fills this need admirably for many topics. 
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to locate a word from its pictorial representation, is also quite easy. 
I have in mind such words as “automobile clutch,” “Kupplungshebel” 
(p. 336); “telephone dial,” “Nummernscheibe, Wählerscheibe” (p. 
173) ; “flying trapeze,” “fliegendes Trapez, Schaukelreck" (p. 753) ; 
“shift lock on a typewriter,” “Feststelltaste (fiir Umschaltung)” (p. 
577); “transom,” “Oberlicht, Kippfenster” (p. 172). These five ex- 
amples are easily located under the rubrics Kraftwagen, Fern- 
sprecher, Zirkus, Schreibmaschine, Fenster. 

While the pictorial part of the dictionary arranged in alphabeti- 
eal sequence according to easily identifiable classifications is per- 
haps its most valuable feature, the Sprach-Brockhaus is truly com- 
prehensive in many other respects. In one alphabetical sequence 
it includes: dialectical forms usually to be found in scattered 
special dictionaries; abbreviations such as Hapag, Schupo, Sipo, 
FD-Zug, and the bewildering governmental abbreviations (SA, SS) ; 
words pertaining to special periods of the German language not 
under dates but under meaningful classifications such as Lutherzeit, 
Goethezeit, etc.; and a fairly complete list of foreign expressions, 
frequently with appropriate illustration of their use: “non plus ultra, 
uniibertroffen: das Nonplusultra an Frechheit, der Gipfel der Frech- 
heit”. Naturally a first edition of such a comprehensive work can- 
not achieve perfection. Such a relatively common word as “blue 
print,” “Blaupause,” e.g., is absent (as it is in the more compre- 
hensive Bildwórterbuch of Der große Duden.) Here and there a 
reference is bound to be inaccurate, as in “Geschirr,” “Gefäße zum 
Hausgebrauch,” p. 219, where reference is made to illustration G14, 
p. 218, which illustrates “Leder- und Riemenzeug der Zugtiere,” 
although under “Schüssel und Schale,” p. 582, and “Küche,” p. 346, 
there are ample illustrations of “Geschirr” in the sense of dishes 
and plates. Such minor inconsistencies will no doubt disappear in 
later editions. As it is, the Sprach-Brockhaus is a distinct contribu- 
tion to our field and deserves widespread use. 

H. G. WENDT 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Rose, Ernst, Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung auf kulturgeschicht- 
licher Grundlage. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. xvi + 
363 pp. 26 Illustrations. $2.75. 

Lesebücher für unsere ABC-Schützen jeden Alters; Schultexte 
jeglicher Art, mit Wörterverzeichnis, Anmerkungen, Fragen und 
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Übungen; Grammatiken, Wiederholungsgrammatiken, Übungsgram- 
matiken (es gibt deren nieht weniger als 106 in der Sammlung 
Dr. Allen Wilson Porterfields); Anthologien (Drama, Prosa, 
Lyrik) vom Hildebrandslied bis zu Kolbenheyer; eine Reihe von 
Wortlisten, worunter die von der A.A.T.G. offiziell abgestem- 
pelte; und so noeh manch anderweitige Erzeugnisse pädagogischen 
Fleißes, dazu bestimmt, den Deutschunterricht zu fördern:—all dies 
hat sich seit ungefähr 1922 wie eine wahre Niagaraflut über uns und 
auf uns ergossen. Indessen, an eine—sei es gleich vorweg gesagt— 
so vorbildliehe, so klar disponierte und so straff zusammengefaßte 
„Gesehiehte der deutschen Dichtung“ (noeh dazu „auf kulturge- 
schichtlicher Grundlage“), wie die vorliegende es ist, hat sich noch 
keiner so reeht herangewagt. Wir begrüßen daher, hoeherfreut, diese 
Tatsache und Tat an sich: das zeitgemäße Erscheinen dieses Buches, 
das uns anmutet wie ein ruhender Pol in der Erscheinungen Flucht. 

Wer sich sehon einmal ernsthaft mit dem Gedanken befaßt hat, 
eine Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung für vorgeschrittene ameri- 
kanische Studenten zu schreiben, der wird sich darüber Rechenschaft 
gegeben haben, wie schwierig das Problem der Stoffsichtung und 
-einteilung ist. Diese Aufgabe hat Ernst Rose restlos gelöst. Indem 
er gleich in der Einleitung (S. 3-4) den Begriff „Dichtung“ als „Dar- 
stellung von Gemeinschaftserlebnissen in künstlerischer Form‘ um- 
grenzt, zieht er diese Grenzen noch erkennbarer mit dem Hinweis 
auf den Untertitel des Werkes, das sich aufbaut „auf kulturgeschicht- 
lieher Grundlage.“ Hier ist gewiß ein wiehtiger Gesichtspunkt, 
und dieser ergibt folgende Riehtlinien (das Zitat möge gleichzeitig 
als Stilprobe gelten): 

„Die deutsche Dichtung gibt den Erlebnissen des deutschen Volkes Aus- 
druck und hat auf die Entwicklung des deutschen Geistes den tiefsten Einfluß 
ausgeübt. Volk und Geist sind aber durchaus lebendige Dinge, die man nicht 
mit abstrakten Begriffen verwechseln soll. Wir beginnen dieses Buch darum 
mit keiner abstrakten Definition des Wortes „deutsch.“ Sondern wir werden 
zeigen, wie sich der Inhalt dieses Wortes im Laufe der Jahrhunderte gewandelt 
hat. Er ist zuzeiten enger, zuzeiten weiter gewesen als heute; er hat manchmal 
Dinge enthalten, die wir jetzt keinesweges als „deutsch“ bezeichnen würden. 
Dieses wandelnde Bild der deutschen Dichtung aufzuzeichnen, ist die Aufgabe 
ihrer Geschichte. Sie ist damit ein Teil der Geschichte des deutschen Geistes 


überhaupt. 

Uns interessiert aber nicht der deutsche Geist „an sich,“ sondern nur der 
in der Dichtung zutage getretene deutsche Geist. Die Tatsachen der allge- 
meinen deutschen Kulturentwicklung dienen uns als Hintergrund, aber sie 
liefern uns nicht den abstrakten „Inhalt“ der Dichtung. Inhalt und Form— 
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auch Erlebnis und Form—sind bei jeder wirklichen Dichtung unzertrennlich 
verbunden und existieren nicht losgelöst für sich.” 


Das Buch besteht aus neun Teilen mit zusammen 368 Unter- 
titeln. Um den Lesern des GERMAN QUARTERLY ein klares Bild vom 
Inhalt, besonders auch von der Einteilung des Stoffes zu geben, las- 
sen wir hier die Titel der Hauptteile mit Seitenangabe folgen. 


I. Von der altgermanischen zur deutschen Dichtung (bis 1150). S. 5-23. 
II. Die hófische Dichtung (von 1150-1300). S. 24-57. 
III. Das Zeitalter der Mystik (von 1300-1450). S. 59-77. 
IV. Humanismus und Reformation (von 1450-1575). S. 78-112. 
V. Das Zeitalter des Barock (von 1575-1700). S. 113-132. 
VI. Aufklärung und Pietismus (von 1700-1775). S. 133-151. 
VII. Klassik und Romantik (von 1775-1830). S. 152-242. 
VIII. Die Zeit des Realismus und Impressionismus (1830-1900). S. 243-302. 
IX. Um die neue Gemeinschaft (seit 1900). S. 303-327. 


Diese Aufzählung der Hauptkapitel erhellt, daß über die Hälfte 
des Buches der deutschen Dichtung nach 1775 und ein Fünftel nach 
1830 gewidmet ist. Die großen Planeten am deutschen Dichterhim- 
mel erhalten naturgemäß in Einzelkapiteln besondere Beachtung: 
Lessing, Wieland, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Hólderlin, Jean Paul, 
H. V. Kleist, Hebbel, Richard Wagner. 

Natürlich ist es bei einem Werke dieses Umfangs unausbleiblich, 
daß mancher Name fehlt, so daB sich mancher Leser mit gerunzelter 
Stirn fragen mag: „Ja, wo steckt denn aber der Georg Rodolf Weck- 
herlin (1584-1653) ?! Und—sogar der Frühnaturalist Max Kretzer 
ist nicht einmal dem Namen nach erwähnt!“ Diesen Meckerern kann 
nur gutmütig geraten werden, daß man sich über solche Sternchen in 
der einschlügigen Fachliteratur orientieren kann. Die Fixsterne je- 
doch sind allesamt in Roses Buch zu finden. Das Register, S. 355-363, 
enthält rund 700 Angaben. 

Als besonderer Vorzug des Buches muß es gelten, daß die Litera- 
tur von 1900 an in streng objektiver Weise dargestellt wird,—so 
z.B. in dem klar durchdachten Kapitel „Naturalismus und Impres- 
sionismus,“ S. 288-302. Ebenso sind die darauffolgenden letzten 
Kapitel Musterbeispiele objektiver Darstellungsart: „Künder der 
neuen Gemeinschaft,“ S. 304-314 (Nietzsche, George, Paul Ernst, 
Löns, Stehr, Rilke, usw.); „Der Expressionismus,“ S. 314-318 
(Lersch, Werfel, Georg Kaiser, Döblin); „Dichtung als Dienst am 
Volke,“ S. 318-327 (Hans Grimm, Johst, Kolbenheyer, Carossa, Ves- 
per usw.). 
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Den kulturgeschichtlichen Hintergrund seines Buches hat Ernst 
Rose mit sicherer Hand und geschickter pädagogischer Einfühlung 
gezeichnet: er setzt nichts, rein gar nichts, als bekannt voraus, was 
etwa dem Bildungserlebnis und den Bildungsvoraussetzungen des 
typischen amerikanischen Studenten, der zum ersten Male an ein 
ernstliches und systematisches Studium der deutschen Literatur her- 
antritt, unbekannt sein könnte. In dieser psychologisch und pädago- 
gisch äußerst geschickten Verquickung des Kultur- mit dem Literatur- 

geschichtlichen erblicken wir einen weiteren gewichtigen, wenn nicht 
den Hauptvorzug des Buches. 

Wer wollte angesichts dieser hervorragenden Lalakeng ein Kom- 
majäger sein und z.B. darauf hinweisen, daß auf Seite 359 Karl 
der Große mit einem sz erscheint, wie auch der Markgraf von Meißen 
(nicht sz!) auf Seite 360? An dem „Glossary,“ S. 331-352, wäre 
schon eher dieses oder jenes auszusetzen. “The glossary includes 
literary, historic, and other terms for which satisfactory translations 
or explanations can not be found in German or English dictionaries.” 
Fraglich erscheint uns z.B. die Übersetzung von ,,Robinsonade“ als 
“a romance taking place on a primitive island, in the manner of 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe.” Überflüssig ist wohl die Übersetzung 
Hexameter—hexameter; Jambenvers—iambic verse; Metaphysik— 
metaphysics, und anderes. Doch das sind nebensächliche Kleinig- 
keiten, Schönheitsfehler, die der Verfasser bei dem hoffentlich recht 
baldigen Neudruck des Buches gern beseitigen wird. Das Buch ist 
mit 26 schön reproduzierten Bildern geschmückt. Wünschenswert 
wäre es wohl, daß später drei politische Landkarten Deutschlands 
hinzugefügt würden (nach 1648, 1871, 1919). Einband, Druck, und 
allgemeine „Aufmachung“ des Buches sind erstklassig. 

Zusammenfassend läßt sich also sagen, daß Ernst Rose hier ein 
Werk geschaffen hat, das pädagogische Geschicklichkeit mit Klar- 
heit und Sachlichkeit glücklich verbindet; das ihm zur Ehre gereicht 
und uns, der Gemeinde amerikanischer Deutschlehrer, ein wertvolles 
Werkzeug in die Hand gibt. . 
GÜNTHER KEIL 
HUNTER CoLLEcE OF THE Crry or New York 


NOTES AND NEWS 


At the invitation of Mr. John F. Ringwald of Valley Stream, 
a group of German teachers on Long Island met at Valley Stream 
on February 28, 1936, for the purpose of organizing a Long Island 
Chapter of the A.A.T.G. 

Doctor Günther Keil outlined the development and progress of 
the Assoeiation, and Doetor Huebener emphasized the ease with 
whieh the German language adapts itself to arousing interest. He also 
said that the teaeher’s personality ean draw students to German in 
spite of present-day controversies. 

The following officers of the ehapter were elected: Mr. John F. 
Ringwald, Valley Stream, president; Mr. Carl Fuchs, Amityville, 
vice-president; Miss Louise Frank, Islip, secretary and treasurer. 


THE American-German Review is a new periodieal in whieh all 
teachers of German should take an interest. It is a quarterly, pub- 
lished by the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Inc. “for promoting 
eultural relations between the United States and German speaking 
peoples.” The six issues whieh have appeared so far (the last one in 
December) are a eredit to the editorial board of the Foundation. 
Every one of them eontains a number of valuable articles and con- 
tributions on art, seienee, teaching and many other subjects so far 
as they eome into the scope of the Foundation’s interests and pur- 
poses. At random one might mention of the last two issues Lee Robin- 
son’s ‘Studies in Forestry Methods,’ Mildred Davis Skillings’ pieture 
of ‘A Day with Albert Sehweitzer,’ the reprint of Börries von 
Miinchhausen’s ballad ‘Das Weihnachtsfest’ and several others. No 
less valuable are the almost perfeetly executed illustrations; for 
instance, the reproductions from Altdorfer, Dürer and Holbein in 
the September issue and the ‘Group of Madonnas’ by Meister Franeke 
and Griinewald in the Deeember issue offer in themselves even with- 
out accompanying text a wealth of instructive information. The 
subseription price for the four issues of a year is $2.00. For sample 
eopies one should address: Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Ine., 
225 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Busse 
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GATEWAY BOOKS 
IN PAPER BINDINGS 


MODERNE DEUTSCHE ERZAHLER : 


Edited by RoßErT O. RoEsELER, University of Wisconsin. Price, $1.10 


BROT Roman By KARL HEINRICH WAGGERL 


Edited by FREDERICK WILHELM KAUFMAN, Oberlin College. Price, $1.10 


DAS GLÜCK VON LAUTHENTHAL Roman 


Edited by Bayarp Quincy Morean. Price, $1.10 


READY SEPTEMBER 15th 
DIE DEUTSCHE NOVELLE—1 880-1933 


Edited by Harry STEINHAUER, University of Saskatchewan 


A notable collection of stories illustrating the development of the German novelle 


from 1880 to 1933 include:— 


NATURALISM 
Clara Viebig: DER KLINGELJUNGE 


IMPRESSIONISM 
Arthur Schnitzler: DAS TAGEBUCH 
DER REDEGONDA 


NEO-ROMANTICISM 

Helene Voigt-Diederichs: EIN 
GEFÜHLLOSER MENSCH 

Thomas Mann: DER BAJAZZO 

Rainer Maria Rilke: WIE DER VER- 
RAT NACH RUSLAND KAM 


Wilhelm Schäfer: DAS FRAULEIN 
VOM STEIN 


NEW-CLASSICISM 
Paul Ernst: DER HECHT 


ACTIVISM 
Leonhard Frank: DER VATER 


EXPRESSIONISM 

Jakob Wasserman: ADAM URBAS 

Ricarda Huch: DER NEUE MENSCH 

Franz Kafka: EIN HUNGERKÜNST- 
LER 


NEUE SACHLICHKEIT 


Hans Fallada: ICH BEKOMME 
ARBEIT 
Friedrich Grisse: DER SAATGANG 


Examination copies will be supplied upon request 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


ete New York 
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E take pleasure 


in announcing the 1936 


editions of our manuals 


SUMMER COURSES 
ABROAD 


AND 


GUIDE BOOK 


FOR 


STUDY IN EUROPE 


which will be sent gratis, upon request. Our 
Educational Service Department anticipates the 
pleasure of rendering individual service to stu- 
dents, teachers and professional people with refer- 
ence to their plans for European study, residence 
or travel. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Offices and Agents Everywhere 
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Visit 
THE NEW GERMANY 
During Olympia Year 


See the brilliant spectacle of the XIth Olympic Games in 
Berlin, August 1 to 16, where the youth of all nations will 
compete in the greatest of all sport exhibitions, while their 
countrymen cheer them on to victory. The “Berlin Art 
Weeks 1936” provide pleasant diversion—opera, drama and 
lighter amusement galore. 


Before and after the Games, enjoy the great German enter- 
tainment program of theatre, music and art events at Bay- 
reuth, Munich, Heidelberg, Dresden, and of quaint ancient 
folk festivals and dazzling social events. Visit the glorious 
Bavarian Alps, the Black Forest, the great seashore resorts 
and Germany’s famous healing waters at the many great 
international spas and recreation resorts. 


60% railroad fare reduction and “Travel Marks” far below 
regular Reichmark quotations for your expenses in Ger- 
many, make a visit to Germany an inexpensive delight. 


Travel in a foreign country and direct contact with its 
population are the best means of creating the desire to learn 
that country’s language and to understand its people. 
Posters and illustrated hand books, issued by the Reichs- 
bahnzentrale fiir den Deutschen Reiseverkehr in Berlin, not 
only show the scenic beauties of Germany, but also contain 
many historical data and interesting information of value 
for the teacher, student and traveler. 


Travel posters and booklets are widely used for realia in German 
classes. They are furnished free of charge when requested by school 
principals or teachers of German. 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


Chicago NEW YORK San Francisco 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 665-Fifth Ave. 251 Post St. 
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THE GERMANIC REVIEW 


Editors: 


A. J. Barnouw € R.H. Fife e F. W. J. Heuser 
A. F. J. Remy e O. P. Schinnerer 


VOLUME XI APRIL, 1936 NUMBER 2 


Ernst Feise: Eichendorff’s Marmorbild @ Fred B. Wahr: Indipohdi in Haupt- 
mann’s Development @ John C. Blankenagel: Rainer Marie Rilke’s Striving for 
Inner Harmony @ Hans Jaeger: Neues Schrifttum über Stefan George @ Book 
Reviews by A. Taylor, E. Voss, A. Geismar, L. A. Shears, W. G. Howard, A. J. 
Barnouw, S. Kroesch. 


Subscription—$4.00 per year (4 numbers) 
Single Copies—$1.00 


Address all business communications to H. G. Wendt, Business Manager, The Germanic 
Review, Hamilton Hall, Columbia University, New York City 


The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
ANNOUNCES 
No. 2 of “The Modern Language Journal Supplementary Series" 


“A Basic French Vocabulary" 


By a Committee of the Association of Modern Language Teachers 
of the Central West and South 


A pamphlet of about 40 pages. Price 25 cents, postpaid, payable in advance 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


"Vocational Opportunities for Foreign 
Language Students" 
“The Modern Language Journal Supplementary Series,” No. 1 


A frank and honest answer to the vocational phase of the question, “What is the 
practical value of modern foreign language study?” 


Approximately 40 pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, en in advance, 
e 


Please remit check or money order made payable to “ odern Language Journal.” 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
George W. H. Shield 


Business Manager 


1537 West 46th Street Los Angeles, California 
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B. WESTERMANN CO., INC. 


24 West 48th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sole Agents for the U.S.A. 


DUDEN'S BILDWÖRTERBUCH 
DER GROSSE DUDEN VOLUME IV. 


An entirely new hand-book for those speaking German and for students 
of the language, conceived on an original method of illustrating and ex- 
plaining the meaning of each word in German. 


For example, the book's index lists the German words alphabetically. 
Opposite each word is given the page in the encyclopedia where the word 
is both illustrated and defined, The full-page illustration carries a number 
on each individual item or action thus pictured. Opposite this illustration 
appears the same number on the page of text which describes in words 
what the page facing explains in pictures. 


The author, well known for decades for his dictionaries, used in hundreds 
of thousands of copies, needs no recommendation. It is a guarantee for 
best workmanship. 


795 pages, 342 pages of illustrations, many in colors. 


Also on sale “Duden” vol. I Rechtschreibung 
II Stilwórterbuch 
III Grammatik 


DER SPRACH-BROCKHAUS 
Both of these books, which complement each other, will be very useful 
in the reference library of teachers of German. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GERMAN ART IN COURSE OF 
PUBLICATION 


DEUTSCHE KUNST 


MEISTERWERKE DER BAUKUNST, MALEREI, BILDKUNST, 
GRAPHIK UND DES KUNSTHANDWERKS 


A new publication of great artistic worth appearing in monthly parts. Each 
part contains twelve plates, one in color, with a text for each plate 
from a well-known pen. 


Volume I comprising twelve parts, just finished. $9.00 
There are altogether 144 plates, which brings the cost per plate to six cents. 


A very useful aid in the teaching of German and things of cultural 
German. 


The number devoted to the Bamberger Dom is sent postpaid for $1.00 
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Unusually teach- 


BEGINNING aa au en 


and well coordi- 


GERMAN //5. s mo 
courses in Ger- 


By Otto P. Schinnerer | "^ 


Columbia University 


THE NEW treatment of vocabulary in this elementary 
grammar makes for more thorough learning of the words 
and their derivatives fundamental to a reading and speak- 
ing knowledge of German. Lesson vocabularies are di- 
vided into bne of essential words on which the intensive 
drill is given and one of supplementary words needed in 
the readings. Grammar, passages for translation, and ex- 
ercises are given in 24 lessons which can be covered in 
the first semester of college work or the first year of high 
school. $1.60 


and | 
CONTINUING 
GERMAN 


By Otto P. Schinnerer 


A second volume, continuing the course in German 
grammar and composition begun in the author's first 
book described above, will be published in the early 
fall. This volume will contain the same features of clar- 
ity, thoroughness, and attractiveness of presentation 
which have already made the first so successful. Together 


THE these books provide complete work in grammar and com- 
MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue or for the first-year college course. 


New York 


position for the first two years of high school German, 
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I ncreasingly Popular! 


Both teachers and students will welcome the five new 
titles in this series which are to be published shortly. 


OXFORD RAPID-READING GERMAN TEXTS 
BASED ON WORD FREQUENCY 


Published... 
Strong: DER DOPPELGANGER 


Mader: DIE FREMDENLEGIONÄRE 
Strauss: SCHMUGGLER IN MASUREN 
Ernst: DER SCHATZ IM MORGENBROTSTAL 


Each volume 64 pages, with vocabulary 
Limp cloth, 354 each, or $1.25 for a set of 4 vols. 


Write us for a complete descriptive circular. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


a little African stowaway fresh from the hold of a banana 
boat had not upset hilariously the calm of a Sunday after- 
noon in Schnabelweide (Meissen), there would not have 
been the delightful story of Will Vesper’s 


SAM IN SCHNABELWEIDE 


Fortunately, little Sam appears, telephones ring, tongues wag, the 
police arrive, a political — von s up in a free-for-all, and to 
the running accompaniment of 


ish adventure a score of aie = 

press themselves amusingly. ZI 
"A first- rate story by a first-rate story- 

teller.” C. M. Purin 
“It is a modern classic.” 


TAYLOR STARCK 


Order from AENA 
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Suchen Sie eine 
brauchbare Literaturgeschichte? 


Die einzigartige Literaturge- 
A M M O schichte für Studium, Bildung 
und Examen 


behandelt in 1735 Fragen und Antworten 
wissenschaftlich, klar und knapp 


den gesamten Stoff in erschöpfender Darstellung. 
Deutfdhe Literaturgefhidte in Frage und Antwort: 
Teil I: Von den Anfangen bis zu Luther $1.10 

Teil II: Von Luther bis zur Gegenwart $1.65 


(mit ausführlichem Namens- und Sachverzeichnis) 


GERMAN BOOK IMPORTING CO. 
27 Park Place, New York 


Eine langersehnte Monatsschrift 


et C für Lehrer und Schüler 
* 


*Et cetera" 


"etc." publishes informative and entertaining articles in German, 
taken from important current German periodicals and books in the 
fields of literature, philosophy, art and sciences. All selections are 
made and edited for style and interest. For class-room or private 


reading. Single copy 25¢—Sample Copy Free—Subscription $2.50 


Schriftleitung: Dr. Kurt F. Leidecker, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute; Ambrosia B. Goerner 
Herausgeber und Verleger: Jacob Birkmayer 


*Et Cetera", 193 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 
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To Be Published IM STILLEN WINKEL 
UND ANDERE 


in the Fall NOVELLEN 


Edited by T. B. HEWITT, 
University of Buffalo 


HEYSE: DAS GLÜCK Five representative modern 

VON ROTHENBURG stories (Keyserling's Im stil- 

len Winkel, Steinmüller's 

Reed College Heimkehr im Schnee, Ebner- 
Eschenbach’s. Der Säger, 

The “most charming and Rilke’s Wie der Verrat nach 

German" of Paul Heyse's | Russland kam, and Kessler's 

Novellen, edited with an in- Feierabend) chosen for their 

troduction, exercises, notes | appeal to students. Complete 

and vocabulary. Theodor editorial apparatus. 

Storm called the story "aller- 

liebet." It will be suitable for MEE 

use in the second year of col- 

lege or the third year of high Henry Holt & Company 


school German. I Park Ave., New York 


Edited by Henry S. KING, 


Just Published 
ETWAS NEUES 


By ERNEST R. Dopce, Head of Department of Modern Languages, 
Horace Mann School for Boys, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and MARGARET H. VIERECK List price, $1.25 


GROUP of nineteen short stories by young German writers depicting 
modern aspects of German life and character. Humorous, serious, and 
dramatic these stories have been selected from German newspapers and 
magazines of good standing. Notwithstanding the fresh and original 
quality of the text it offers no unusual difficulties. 


PRESBER. GESCHICHTEN UM BUBCHEN 
Edited by FREDERICK BETZ, Chairman of German Depariment, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. List price, $1.20 


Y ONE of Germany’s most popular writers, these ten stories give 
charming glimpses and amusing incidents of German home life. In 
humorous vein they portray skillfully many aspects of child life. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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GERMAN SCHOOL 
f 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


July 1—August 15 
"1936 * 
Seven weeks in the most beautiful section of the Green Mountains 
Director: Dr. Ernst Feise, Johns Hopkins University 


The German School is designed for advanced students who desire 
to perfect their knowledge of the spoken and written language, and to 
deepen their appreciation of the culture and literature of the Ger- 
manic nations, The informality of class and social routine insures 
individual attention from native instructors. Courses carry credit for 
the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Modern Languages. 


for individual school bulletins of 
ENGLISH—FRENCH—GERMAN—ITALIAN—SPANISH 


address 


SUMMER SESSION OFFICE 
Middlebury College Middlebury, Vermont 


You are cordially invited to join the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


and to subscribe to 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


Published by the Association in January, 
March, May and November 


The dues for membership are $2.50 a year; this includes the GERMAN 
QUARTERLY, 
The subscription price for the GERMAN (JUARTERLY alone is $2.00 a 
year, single copies 50c; sample copies on request. 
Please address all business communications to 
GONTHER KEIL 
BUSINESS MANAGER 


Hunter College, Kingsbridge Station 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FRITZ 
FREEMANN 
WIRD 
REPORTER 


By 
FRED HILDENBRANDT 


Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Vocabulary . 
by 
DORA KREYKENBOHM 
WILLNER 
New York University 


Do YOU want to give your 
students a realistic picture of the life of a 
great Berlin newspaper, where dul] moments 
are unknown, where EVERYTHING moves? 


Then, send for a copy of Fred Hildenbrandt': 
FRITZ FREEMANN WIRD REPORTER, 
with a view to adoption. This is the rst 
American school edition of an exciting tale 
based on the American type of success story 
and is edited with an introduction and vo- 


cabulary. 

Fritz, a messenger boy on a newspaper, who has 
the gt of telling stories interestingly, is discovered 
by the editor in chief just at tbe time when mod- 
ern methods—the "belt system''—would have 
thrown him out of work to join the great army 
of unemployed. He is given a chance as a reporter 
and is so successful that, within a short time, he 
emerges from the cerit office with s contract 
as editor in his pocket. The secret of his rise is 
revealed in the story. 


For rapid reading im second-year classes. 
Now Ready. 194 pp., 5 x 7V4, $1.20 


Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Two Important New German Texts 


GRAPHIC REVIEW 
OF GERMAN GRAMMAR 


Morton Collins Stewart 
Union College 


A concise summary of the essential forıns and rules of German grammar, 
presented so simply and graphically that its very simplicity of arrange- 
ments is an encouragement to visual memory. Abundant exercises are 
included, and the appendix material includes complete declensions and 
conjugations and various word lists. Complete German-English and 
English-German vocabularies are included. Intended for a brief intensive 
quan review covering six or seven weeks, it can be used late in the 

st year, at the Proche of the second year, or as an introduction to 


Freshman Intermediate German. $(1.40) 


DIE KARAWANE 
Wilhelm Hauff 


BILINGUAL EDITION 
C. L. Esborn 
Augustana College 


A textbook of a distinctiy new type in contemporary modern language 
teaching. The bilingual edition is offered here as a deliberate teaching 
device. Extensive tests show that a class is enabled to do far more read- 
ing in such a text, and learn the language with less effort, than is pos- 
sible with ordinary readers. The English parallel gives special meanings 
of words, literal as well as literary translations of unusual expressions, 
words to be omitted or added in translating, and explanatory notes where 
necessary. Die Karawane is well adapted to first-year reading require- 
ments, is interesting to all studeats, and contains the basic vocabulary 
of the language—some 4000 words. ($1.00) 


A Popular Beginning Textbook 
ICH LERNE DEUTSCH 
Ross, Ross, and Aron 
This combination grammar-reader for beginning students is now in its 
second year, and is rapidly growing in popularity for both college and 


high school classes, It is generally considered to be one of the most 
progressive and well-planned textbooks available in the field. ($1.80) 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33d St, N.Y.C. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISOONSIN 


"e 


